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MacARTHUR AND BIRTH CONTROL 
EDITOR: 


Although I appreciate the consternation of 
the Japanese expressed in Genevieve Caul- 
field’s article in the July issue of THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD concerning General MacArthur’s 
brusque removal (the manner conceivably 
could account for a lot of the furor here in 
the U.S.—as one French observer in Tokyo 
remarked—“C’est le ton qui fait la musique’), 
I feel the enthusiasm for MacArthur “Father 
and Leader of Postwar Japan” is in itself an 
indictment of the General as Proconsul. 

It’s a pitiful education the Japanese have 
received in American democracy when some 
can ask, “What can we rely on now? We have 
been counting upon America but with no re- 
gard for us, our great MacArthur has been 
taken away.” Are we that poor a democracy 
to produce only one humane, benevolent and 
wise individual? It even suggests the mere 
substitution of MacArthur for the omnipotent 
Emperor. Tributes to the democratization of 
Japan at this point seem to me to be pre- 
mature. Only time will tell whether the Jap- 
anese have really “caught on” to the true 
meaning of democracy or are merely reacting 
in an understandable manner to a military 
occupation under a strong leader. 

My chief criticism, however, is that so 
much tribute to MacArthur’s work in Japan 
comes from Catholics. If all the accomplish- 
ments are his, then on his shoulders must 
also rest the introduction and education in 
legalized contraceptives, legalized abortion 
and legalized sterilization. (Reference, the en- 
closed article by Allen Raymond, New York 
Herald Tribune, April 19, 1950). If the an- 
swer is that he merely executed directives @nd 
policies from higher authority— it’s a pity he 
did not feel impelled “to go to the country” 
on such an issue as he did to justify other 
personal disagreements with the policy makers. 
Elizabeth Bender 
Queens Village, L.1 


Ed.: The Japanese wondered not at our 
«bility to produce leaders but at the precari- 
ousness of their position. If America would 
handle its top-flight General so roughly, what 
would it do to a former enemy nation? 

The birth-control matter did disappoint Jap- 
anese Catholics. But let it be said that Mac- 
Arthur considered it a Japanese affair, a do- 
mestic measure which the Japanese enacted 
for themselves; he did rebuke members of his 
staff who spoke in favor of the measure. This 
was not a case of personal disagreement with 
the policy-makers in Washington but of dis- 
agreement with the Japanese government. 
As to democracy’s future in Japan, time will 
tell. But time already has told us that Mac- 


Arthur converted an enemy nation into a 
friendly one in five years and in five years, 
the State Department converted friendly 
China into a belligerent enemy. 


A GOOD WORD FOR MacARTHUR 
EDITOR: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD is my best monthly. 
At least one Catholic magazine has a good 
word for General MacArthur. A little more 
material on European countries (besides 
England) would enrich your contents. 


Rev. Robert Ehrenbold 
, So. Dak. 


Ed.: We will have a provocative article on 
Tito’s Yugoslavia in October. 


FATHER BURKE AND THE MEXICAN QUESTION 
EDITOR: 


Making a presentation address recently in 
Mexico City before the Archbishop, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, and the invited guests, I 
was so conscious of usurping a_ privilege 
which belonged to the Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD that I took the liberty of announcing 
myself as your substitute. May God forgive 
me. 

The occasion was the formal ceremony of 
conferring a Papal Honor upon the distin- 
guished American layman and Mexican im- 
porter—Mr. A. F. Smithers. Our Holy Father 
had granted the Church’s highest award next 
to Knighthood, “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice” to 
Mr. Smithers for the excellent manner in 
which he assisted your late predecessor 
Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., during the crisis 
of the conflict between the Church and State 
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in Mexico in 1928. At that time, when the 
churches of Mexico had been taken over by 
the Government and closed, Father Burke 
made two journeys to Mexico and held secret 
conversations with President Calles and Am- 
bassador Morrow. These conversations found 
a basis for a working agreement between the 
Church and State and were followed by offi- 
cial correspondence between the heads of each 
which brought about eventually the return 
of the exiled Archbishop Ruiz y Flores from 
Washington, and the reopening of the Mexi- 
can churches. Father Burke and Mr. Smithers 
accomplished their task with such discretion 
and secrecy and success that both have now 
merited and received ecclesiastical awards. 
President Calles’ reported comment to Am- 
bassador Morrow on Father Burke after their 
five-hour conference was the pregnant re- 
mark, “This is a new type of clergyman to 
me.” 

The privilege I had of carrying the award 
to Mexico City and assisting Archbishop Mar- 
tinez and Ambassador O’Dwyer in conferring 
it should have been yours. 

Father Thomas F. Tierney, C.S P. 


Boston, Mass. 


Ed.: Like the honor to Mr. Smithers, a com- 
petent biography of Monsignor Burke is long 
overdue. We congratulate Mr. Smithers and 
bask in the reflected glory of a former editor 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. And my personul 
thanks to Father Tierney for “usurping a 
privilege” so graciously. 


BLANSHARD AND MOTHER GOOSE 
EDITOR: 


Through the sporadic generosity of several 
of my Catholic friends I sometimes see a copy 
of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, and this has been 
such a pleasure that I have come to the con- 
clusion that I have been careless in not insur- 
ing its permanence. That will be a matter 

tween your business office and me. 

_ In the July number there is a very tantaliz- 
ing sample of a promised book—The Rhymes 
and Times of Mother Goose by Dr. Eleanor 
Grace Clark. I suppose the title of the article 
“Mother Church and Mother Goose” may be a 
chapter heading from the book, I hope so be- 
cause this would indicate a promise of eye- 
openers in other fields. But just this glimpse 
has made me impatient to see it all, so I shall 
be very careful not to miss a possible contin- 
Wation, such as more of the chapters would 
present. 

To one whose childhood was passed in hap- 
Py (?) ignorance of any significance in hun- 
dreds of Mother Goose rhymes this makes 
absolutely new reading. To one of my Prot- 
stant friends who had told me she didn’t 


ms II 


“see how any intelligent person who has read 
Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom and 
Catholic Power can possibly tolerate such a 
vicious institution as the Catholic Church,” 
I parried with a viva-voce reading of your 
Mother Goose. Being a literate person she 
could not ignore the content of that article. 

Moreover, I believe she is not so cocksure 
this week as she was last week that Paul 
Blanshard’s very title to his book is a par- 
ticularly happy one. I have not yet read it, 
but a man so ingenuous as to believe that 
the substitution of a conjunction in place of 
the word versus in a title could induce any- 
one but a prejudiced reader to look at his 
book is not the person “to make friends and 
influence” me! The real anguish of a people 
so abused as to have no recourse beyond spon- 
taneous if furtive verbal reaction is very 
much more convincing. 

I shall watch for more of such really im- 
portant contributions as Dr. Clark’s fascinat- 
ting excavations. 

Dorothy Delano _ Abbott 


Mount Vernon, 


Ed.: An incisive observation on a deceptive 
title! Blanshard, of course, does not want to 
reveal his prejudice to prospective book-buy- 
ers, does not care to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egys. 


SALLY CASSIDY AND PRIVATE 
THANKSGIVING 


EDITOR: 


Sally Whelan Cassidy does a fine work, 
month by month, in the “Catholic Revival.” 
From time to time, however, it occurs to me 
that some editorial check should be put upon 
her statements. For example, in the July 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, she says 
that “the lay apostolate has done a lot to 
make us aware of the fact that Communion 
is a common act of charity between brothers. 
It has done much to counteract the former 
teachings on ‘recollection before Communion’ 
whose chief object seems to be to seal the 
Christian off from the others. In the Album 
we are told: ‘Early Christians did not go to 
Communion with eyes lowered,’ ” etc. 

In the Encyclical “Mediator Dei,” our Holy 
Father after stating that “the Church of 
Jesus Christ needs no other bread than this 
to satisfy fully our souls’ wants and desires, 
and to unite us in the intimate union with 
Jesus Christ, to make us ‘one body,’ to get 
us to live together as brothers who, breaking 
the same bread, sit down to the same heavenly 
table,” goes on to say, “So far is the sacred 
liturgy from restricting the interior devotion 
of individual Christians, that it actually fos- 
ters and promotes it so that they may be ren- 
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dered like to Jesus Christ and through Him be 
brought to the Heavenly Father. . . . More- 
over, such personal colloquies are very nec- 
essary that we may all enjoy more fully the 
supernatural treasures that are contained in 
the Eucharist, and, according to our means, 
share them with others, so that Christ our 
Lord may exert the greatest possible influence 
on the souls of all. . . . Therefore, let us all 
enter into closest union with Christ and strive 
to lose ourselves, as it were, in His most holy 
love and so be united to Him,” etc. 

Obviously, our Holy Father has made the 
happy blending of individual and social piety 
in his instructions on thanksgiving after Com- 
munion. It does not seem correct to indict 
those who follow his directives with the impli- 
cations quoted from the Fides Album, “After 
Communion we are told to participate in the 
Mass. . . . Communion is not the sacrament 
of selfishness nor of the overpious.” 


Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 
Stowe, Vt. 


Ed.: It is understandable that Sally Cas- 
sidy’s views might be interpreted to imply a 
contempt for private thanksgiving after Com- 
munion. But I should think that her words 
can also imply condemnation only of those 
thanksgivings that are “selfish.” In “Mediator 
Dei,” our Holy Father also suggests that 
private thanksgivings ought to bring us closer 
to Christ and His Church; he speaks of shar- 
ing our Eucharistic treasures with others. I 
can well understand Father Dougherty’s 
alarm but I think Sally merely meant to say 
that interior devotion that does not go out 
in love to “the whole Christ” is inadequate. 


ST. PATRICK AND MOTHER GOOSE 
EDITOR: 


In Eleanor. Grace Clark’s article, “Mother 
Church and Mother Goose” (July issue), a 
serious omission is made which should be clar- 
ified. Writing about historic Glastonbury 
Abbey, England, Dr. Clark says that St. Pat- 
rick was believed to have been buried there. 
Why did she not add that it is a historical 
fact that St. Patrick is buried in Ireland? 

St. Patrick began his mission and made 
his first converts in Downpatrick, “the dwell- 
ing of Patrick,” in eastern Ulster in the year 
432. Convinced of the new preacher’s sin- 


cerity, the Irish Chief offered him his barn for 
a meeting-place, and later gave him the land 
on which his first church was built. From the 
word “sabal,” a barn, comes the name Saul, 
since borne by that district. According to his 
wish, St. Patrick was buried near his first 
church, in Saul, County Down, Ireland. ... 

How can Glastonbury Abbey “actually date 
from times earlier than St. Patrick?” The 
legend that Joseph of Arimathea brought 
Christianity to England is not confirmed even 
by the Venerable Bede. St. Augustine intro- 
duced Christianity into England in the year 
597—104 years after St. Patrick’s death. A 
few Christians might have been in England 
then, but I doubt there were any abbeys there 
until after St. Patrick’s death. 


Grace Eleanor McKeon. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ed.: I presume Dr. Clark intended merely 
to record the existence of a popular belief 
without assessing its historical value. I guess 
all of us would wish the Joseph of Arimathea 
legend were true but the pre-Augustine his- 
tory of England seems wrapped up in uncer- 
tainties. 


YES, MORE TO COME 
EDITOR: 


In the July issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
there appeared an interesting article by E. G. 
Clark entitled “Mother Church and Mother 
Goose.” 

My interest in the political allegory inher- 
ent in Mother Goose’s rhymes has _ been 
aroused by Dr. Clark. I trust that you will 
publish more articles on this subject. 


Jane Darken 
New York, N.Y. 


UNIQUE! 
EDITOR: 


Your article “Mother Church and Mother 
Goose” in the July issue was an excellent 
contribution to my own “slight” background 
in history. Prof. Clark is unique in her un- 
usual interpretation of the Catholic viewpoint 
in regard to that much disputed period. 


J. M. White 
New York, N.Y. 


We urge our correspondents to make their letters as short as possible. Communications of 250 


words or less are preferred. 
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Stalin: Madman or Machiavelli? 


By JoHN B. SHEERIN 


Sovmr strategy has zigzagged once 
again. The Soviet regime recently 
issued an English-language publica- 
tion called News. In its pages men 
like Academician Eugene Tarle and 
former ambassador Troyanovsky 
speak glowingly of amity with the 
West. The new thesis is for do- 
mestic as well as foreign consump- 
tion; the Soviet Press actually re- 
prints articles from the News. 

Does the Kremlin really wish to 
relent? Is the new publication, 
along with the negotiations in 
Korea, a sign that Moscow wants to 
stabilize the world sit- 
uation? Some experts 
claim that Stalin is 
wise enough to know 
that his atomic stockpile is still low 
and that his air strength is not yet 
adequate for a large scale offensive. 
Internal unrest seems to be trou- 
bling the Politburo, and the Rus- 
sian peasants are cutting up. Buds 
of nationalism are beginning to ap- 
pear in the various satellite coun- 
tries. 

It might seem therefore that Rus- 
sia is stalling for time. Besides set- 


Moscow’s 
Doves 


tling her domestic troubles, she can 
use the time to sabotage the Japa- 
nese peace treaty. She does not 
want to see a strong Japan in the 
anti-Communist camp. 

One fact is certain. She will not 
relax her military preparations. She 
will not stop a single wheel of the 
Russian machines that are turning 
out atom bombs and other military 
supplies. On July 27th, Malik 
quoted favorably a statement made 
by Stalin in 1936: “To 
attempt to export rev- Malik On 
olution is nonsense. “nonsense” 
. . . Now we are en- 
gaged in building a society without 
classes. But to assert that we are 
allegedly desirous of making rev- 
olution in other countries, interfer- 
ing in their lives, is to express what 
does not exist in reality and what 
we have never professed.” 


Mavse Malik and the Politburo 
have decided against stirring up 
any more revolutions for a few 
months. But to say that the Soviets 
“have never professed” a desire to 
stir up revolutions is to contradict 
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Lenin: “The existence of the Soviet 
Republic side by side with imperial- 
ist States for a long time is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end.” 


P seswent TRUMAN called the right 
signals in his Detroit speech at the 
end of July. He insisted that we 
must not lower our guard simply 
because Russia chooses to talk 
peace. He pointed out that the So- 
viets are poised, ready to strike. 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary 
have recently reorganized their 
armies: there are heavy concentra- 
tions of Soviet air, land and sea 
forces in Russian provinces along 
the Manchurian border, across from 
Japan, and across from Alaska. 

Altogether, said Mr. Truman, the 
Russians have more than four mil- 
lion men under arms in Europe and 
the Far East. “We do not yet know 
whether the Communists really de- 
sire peace in Korea or whether they 
are simply trying to gain by nego- 
tiations what they have not been 
able to gain by conquest.” 

In his Russia by Daylight, Ed- 
ward Crankshaw claims that we are 
all wrong about Stalin. He main- 
tains that Stalin is not a Marxist, 
just an opportunist. He has made 
many blunders because he is not 
very clever and now he only wants 
to hold his people together. 
He has no intention of 
fighting the West. If Crank- 
shaw’s thesis were correct, 
why the obviously imprac- 
tical alterations of strategy, and 
why, oh why, his unpredictable 
purges and his denunciations of sci- 
entists, artists, generals and key 
figures whose help an opportunist 
would solicit? 

I think one of the best explana- 
tions of Soviet erraticism can be 


Stalin, 
the 
Timid 
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found in Hannah Arendt’s Origins 
of Totalitarianism. No more pene- 
trating and scholarly study of total- 
itarianism has appeared. There are 
certain questionable parts of the 
book but the essential theme is most 
plausible: The Soviets, like all other 
totalitarians, are mad- 

men. Now I submit that Hannah 
this basic assumption Arendt 
should underline our Rus- 

sian policy. If your neighbor is 
crazy, you may expect him to 
pounce on you at any hour of the 
day or night. We can have the ut- 
most regard for the Russian people; 
we may feel that Russia has some 
few genuine grievances against the 
West. But we have good reason to 
believe that Stalin, Malenkov, Beria 
are not clever and Machiavellian 
but irrational and utterly unpre- 
dictable. Without hysteria, we must 
face the fact that another Pearl 
Harbor may burst at any moment. 


| oe ARENDT makes out the 
case that all forms of totalitarianism 
are based on delusion. This shrewd 
observer draws a very convincing 
analogy between the totalitarian 
ruler and the paranoiac. Indeed 
both are suffering from delirious 
delusions of persecution and per- 
sonal grandeur. To prevent any 
escape into the world of reality, the 
Soviet leaders erect an Iron Curtain 
and imprison all their followers be- 
hind it. These lunatic gangsters 
want their followers to live in the 
nightmare they have dreamed. 

Is this too excessive a description 
of the men in the Kremlin? Are 
Hannah Arendt’s colors too violent? 
Look at Arnold Toynbee’s descrip- 
tion of the ruling clique in the Nazi 
dictatorship. You have almost a 
parallel evaluation of the mentality 
of totalitarian rulers. “The pic- 
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ture,” says Toynbee in his S.R.L. 
article, “When Monsters Become 
Masters,” “is one of a monkey-king 
with monkey-courtiers maneuver- 
ing round him for position, per- 
petually insecure and excruciatingly 
anxious. The scene would be comic 
or pathetic if these apes had been 
harmless marmosets; but, seeing 

that they were fero- 
Toynbee’s cious gorillas, who 
Monsters could,and did,bash out 

each other’s brains, or 
knock on the head just as readily 
some innocent and helpless passer- 
by, on a momentary impulse or for 
a freak of fancy, their antics are 
grim and their travesty—or expo- 
sure—of human nature is a devil’s 
joke at which human spectators 
will not be moved to laugh.” 


W: have seen numerous accounts 
of the conversion of former Com- 
munists. What these disillusioned 
do not tell us is why they joined 
the Communist party in the begin- 
ning. What was there in the Soviet 
ideology that attracted them? Many 
of these men were intellectuals, like 
Koestler and Silone; the question is 
not so much why they escaped their 
prison but why they entered it. 

It seems to me that the appeal of 
Soviet Communism is far more emo- 
tional than intellectual. The emo- 
tion of a Blake bewailing the abuses 
of his time in shrill, hysterical 
tones: the wild-eyed emotion of a 
reformer who wants 
to destroy the world 
to rebuild it closer 
to his heart’s desire. 
The 1930 converts to Communism 
felt that “the new Russian civiliza- 
tion” was a godlike madness, and 
they were enthusiastic over the 
prospect of participating in the re- 
creation of the world. 


“Righteous 
Revolt” 





The zeal of the 1930 intellectuals 
in the Communist cause was based 
on a cult of hate rather than on 
facts. For they could discover al- 
most nothing of the true state of 
affairs behind the Iron Curtain. But 
they could read the Russian claims 
of social justice, of full employ- 
ment, of respect for the rights of la- 
bor, of Soviet dedication to the cause 
of brotherhood among nations. 

Hate boiled up within them, hate 
for Wall Street, for the system of 
private property, for any nations 
that had colonial holdings. A furi- 
ous, violent, irrational hate for Fas- 
cists, reactionaries and anyone who 
stood in the way of the building 
of the New Jerusalem. I have no 
doubt that many members of the 
Lincoln Brigade sincerely believed 
they were new Lincolns freeing the 
slaves of Franco. 


N. reader of Marx can fail to sense 
a certain diabolic exaltation pervad- 
ing his writings. I do not say that 
Marx was insane. But there is only 
a thin line between sanity and in- 
sanity and Marx’s violent fury and 
vindictiveness must have kept him 
perpetually on the edge. It is said 
that genius and madness are near- 
allied and Marx was a genius with 
a twist. He early became disgusted 
with the _ philoso- 
phers of his time, Genius 
and from belittling With a 
the philosophers he Twist 
began to belittle all 
philosophy. He became a believer 
in action rather than in thought. To 
him thinking was a betrayal, if not 
a waste of time. “The philosophers 
have only interpreted the world in 
various ways; the point however is 
to change it.” 

Indeed his thought seemed to 
have little contact with reality. We 
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can see this especially in the fail- 


ure of his predictions. On the 
supposition that man is not econom- 
ically free, he predicted vast colo- 
nial and imperial exploitation, de- 
pressions and constant misery for 
the workers until private property 
would be eliminated. Instead, trade 
unions began to grow, legislation 
improved working conditions, tax- 
ation brought more equitable dis- 
tribution of money, popular educa- 
tion was begun and, in general, the 
lot of the workingman was con- 
siderably improved in the years that 
followed his prophecies. 


Maax is important, not for his 
thought, but for his feeling. In his 
Capital he was the intellectual, at 
least he kept his feeling under con- 
trol and his motives unrevealed. 
But in his other writings he was 
emotional, furious, vindictive. It 
was the irrational enthusiasm of a 
madman resolved to change the 
world for vengeance’ sake or drag 
it down to destruction with him. He 
bitterly hated the intellectuals of 
his time and he hoped to “get even” 
with them for not according him 
the prestige and credit he felt he 
deserved. If the men in the Krem- 
lin are madmen, as Hannah Arendt 
alleges, they are simply chips off 
the old block. They have inherited 
the madness of their master. 

The Times Literary Supplement 
(London, Sept. 8, 1950) offers a 
study of Marx as a writer. The au- 
thor of this article says: “Because 
he approved of ac- 
tion, Marx not only 
affected a brutal 
and what he per- 
haps supposed was a proletarian 
style, which makes his letters sound 
as though he were an elderly banker 
imitating Mr. Ernest Hemingway; 


Marx’s 
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he venerated science, the sphere of 
thought most closely connected with 
practical affairs.” But wrapped up 
in all this practicality was the Mes- 
sianic dream and he was to be the 
Messiah. When the great day came 
he would pour coals of fire on the 
heads of his enemies. The revolu- 
tion was to make men happy but 
what was more important to him 
was that it would bring him power, 
recognition and revenge. 


a Marx’s angel, could have 
sobered Marx. He could have re- 
strained the venom in his pen. But 
Engels was an easy-going optimist 
and contented himself with encour- 
aging Marx and helping him out 
financially. Marx never completed 
the Capital and it was Engels who 
finally published the completed 
work. The writer in the Times Sup- 
plement says that Marx could have 
completed it if his chief interest 
had been devotion 
to his subject. “But 
the strongest force 
in Marx was not de- 
votion to a subject, nor a passion 
for justice, nor love of his fellows, 
all of which have enabled men to 
write in spite of sickness; it was 
his own raw and powerful ego.” 

On such meat do the Soviets feed. 
The raw and powerful ego. We can 
hardly expect sweet reasonableness 
from the followers of a man who 
was motivated by jealousy and vin- 
dictiveness, who hoped to see the 
collapse of his contemporary world 
as the fulfillment of his aspiration 
for revenge. 

Now if the men in the Kremlin 
are mad, not individually perhaps 
but collectively, then we have to 
be alert. Trouble may come at any 
moment without reason, provoca- 
tion or warning. We have been told 


Engels, 
the Angel 
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that Russia will not take the ini- 
tiative in using the atom bomb; we 
have been told that the unscrupu- 
lous Soviets will yet hesitate to use 
the bomb for the practical reason 
that there is no sure way of pro- 
tecting Russian troops, strategic 
military points, and the home folks 
from retaliation or from sheer in- 
ability to control the destructive- 
ness of the bomb. 

Can we expect madmen to be 
practical?. We have been told that 
the gangsters in the Kremlin under- 
stand one argument—force, and 
that we have frightened them silly 
by means of the Berlin Air Lift 
incident and the “police action” in 
Korea. But madmen don’t under- 
stand the threat of force. You 
might point a gun at a lunatic’s 
head and he will come right on 
swinging both fists. 


| the men in the Kremlin are mad, 
then we are not aligned against 
ideas but against a tough crowd of 
gangsters who control armies and 
impose a stupendous and stupid 
terror on innocent people. You 
can’t stop an idea 
by force but you can 
be prepared to stop 
a thug who tries to 
burglarize your home. In_ the 
August Atlantic that unredeemed 
liberal, Archibald MacLeish, insists 
that war with Russia is not inevit- 
able and that therefore General 


Archibald 
MacLeish 


MacArthur is altogether wrong in 
his general attitude. He believes 
“that a free people can shape the 
future for itself even in a world 
which holds the Russians. .. .” How 
is it possible to shape the future 
when madmen are on the horizon?. 
The United States will not start any 
war: if it comes it will come from 
the Kremlin and how in the world 
can we control what they will de- 
cide to do on irrational impulse? 

In the negotiations at Kaesong, 
it would be folly to expect the So- 
viets to be reasonable. Indeed it 
would be folly also to expect the 
Moscow-trained Chinese Commu- 
nists to be reasonable. The regime 
of Chou En-lai is perfectly fantas- 
tic: the Korean war has cost 500,- 
000 Chinese casualties, but the ter- 
ror inaugurated by the regime has 
accounted for close to 1,500,000 
Chinese casualties. 

That, however, does not dispense 
America from firmness, patience 
and sweet reasonableness in the at- 
tempt to arrive at a settlement. For 
the pleading eyes of Japan, the 
Philippines and Indochina and the 
suspecting eyes of India, Burma 
and Indonesia are upon us, and 
sympathetic understanding of Asi- 
atic problems must be blended into 
a tough policy of “no concessions” 
to the lunatic gang of Kremlin ex- 
tortioners. On Pope Pius’s coat-of- 
arms is the blueprint for Kaesong: 
“Peace, the work of justice.” 








Four Lidices and Christian Conscience 








By CHARLEs R. Joy 


I. is hardly correct to say that one 
remembers well a person one never 
knew. It would seem strange to say 
that one can still see clearly a place 
one never visited. Yet it is true that 
I can remember Lidice distinctly 
though I never saw the town. For 
the town had ceased to be when I 
visited the place, completely wiped 
out by Hitler’s express orders, to 
teach the Czechs a salutary lesson. 

It was not the first time that I 
had stood where once a town had 
risen. Even from the First World 
War I remember in _ northern 
France some fields covered with 
ragged wall fragments and heaps 
of brick and stone, in the midst of 
which a sign rose: “This was 
Villers-Carbonel.” Now again I 
stood at the edge of the road where 
a simple sign-board had _ been 
placed: “Here once stood the vil- 
lage of Lidice.” But beyond the 
sign-board there were no heaps of 





brick or stone, no fragments of 
walls or relics of peaceful dwell- 
ings. Nothing but fields, covered 
with a light fall of snow, stretching 
off smoothly beyond a little stream 
to the distant woods. Only one 
thing broke the even expanse, a tall 
cross made of tree trunks, crowned 
with a barbed wire circle, rising 
above the place where the mur- 
dered men of the village had been 
buried in a common grave. 

This was Lidice! And as I stood 
there the whole story came back to 
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me again. On May 27, 1942, Rein- 
hard Heydrich, whom the Germans 
called the Reichsfiihrer-SS and 
Chief of the German Police in 
Czechoslovakia, and whom the 
Czechs called “The Killer,” was at- 
tacked by two unknown assailants. 
On June 4th he died. 

At Hitler’s express orders a fear- 
ful penalty was exacted. It was de- 
cided to wipe out the little village 
of Lidice, near Kladno, not far 
from Prague, although no certain 
evidence connected the town with 
the assassins: On June 10th the 
sentence was carried out. The 
women and children were locked 
up. All the men and young men of 
the village above the age of four- 
teen were shot. 

From seven in the morning until 
four in the afternoon the firing 
squad was busy, ten men at a time 
were lined up before their murder- 
ers in the garden of the Horak farm 
and brutally shot down. One hun- 
dred and eighty-four men were 
killed that day. Even the firing 
squad was exhausted. Two of the 
men had to be replaced, when they 
could not continue their bloody 
task. 

Then the village was plundered 
and burned, and for long months 
afterward a company of men was 
kept busy leveling the walls, filling 
in the cellar holes, carrying off the 
stones, until at last the site of the 
village could be plowed over and 
planted with seed. Not a single ves- 
tige of it was left. Even the ceme- 
tery stones were broken up and 
removed and the grass of the graves 
plowed under. 


Waar happened to the women and 
children? The mothers were sent 
off to concentration camps, most of 
them to Ravensbriick, a few of the 
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younger ones to Brandenburg, about 
forty to Auschwitz. For many 
months they did not know what 
had happened to their husbands 
and fathers and sons. Most of them 
have never learned what happened 
to their children. For the children 
were scattered in Germany, given 
to German families, that they 
might have what Hitler called a 
“suitable education.” Some of them 
have been returned to their home- 
land, but most of them have never 
been found. 

So Hitler tried to erase the name 
and memory of a Czech village 
from the pages of history, a simple 
village hitherto unknown to fame. 
Instead, by his very brutality, he 
immortalized the town. So long as 
the memory of man endures the 
name of this martyred Lidice will 
blaze from the dark annals of that 
day in letters of fire. 


T ms is the story of the first Lidice, 
But how few are aware that there 
was a second and infinitely more 
horrible Lidice, a Lidice in reverse, 
when the Czech people wreaked 
their vengeance on the German mi- 
nority in the land. The story is 
told in detail for the first time in a 
book I have just been reading, a 
book by Erich Kern, called Das 
Andere Lidice (The Other Lidice). 
It is a terrible book from the dead 
faces that stare at you from the 
jacket, and the fiery crown of 
thorns on the blood red cover to the 
final fearful summary in two brief, 
pitiless paragraphs. 

I cannot testify to the truth of 
every detail of terror and torment, 
of massacre and expulsion, nar- 
rated in this book. But I can testi- 
fy to the general truth of the tale, 
for I have talked with the survivors, 
and have visited the camps where 
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the expelled Germans live and have 
read the official reports of what 
happened. Here is the story of the 
second Lidice. 

In May, 1945, Admiral D6nitz 
capitulated in the name of Ger- 
many. Millions of soldiers had been 
slain. Millions had lost their every 
possession. Millions had been made 
invalids and cripples for the rest of 
their lives. But at least the worst 


was over. The world could now 
live in peace. 
Not so! Not so for the German 


minorities that lived in the coun- 
tries around Germany. Not so for 
the Sudeten Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia. The Czech government 
decided to expel them, three and a 
half million people. It is said that 
Benes persuaded Roosevelt to agree 
on the grounds that the Russians 
had already consented, and then 
persuaded the reluctant Russians 
to acquiesce on the grounds that 
Roosevelt had agreed. But in any 
case the Allies consented to this 
mass expulsion, provided it was ac- 
complished in an orderly and de- 
cent manner. 


Rowaix it was accomplished in 
the spirit of hatred and revenge and 
murderous passion. It is not easy 
now to understand the brutal bit- 
terness of that extirpation and ex- 
pulsion, any more than it is easy 
to understand the mentality that 
was responsible for the first Lidice. 
The Czech people seemed to be 
seized by a madness, an inhuman 
frenzy. Nameless atrocities were 
committed, according to the reports 
of many witnesses. Men were 


strung up by their heels to the 
lampposts and fires lighted under 
them. Women and children were 
burned alive, or drowned in the 
rivers, or shot in cold blood. 
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The camps into which the people 
were herded were places of cease- 
less torment. People slept on the 
floor devoured by lice. Children 
starved to death. Old people were 
shot because of their age. Frozen 
limbs had to be amputated. It was 
stated by the President of the Su- 
deten Germans that from 1945 to 
1949, 800,000 Sudeten Germans 
were shot, hanged, or killed in 
some other manner by the Czechs. 


Bur nothing was more cruel than 
the expulsion itself. From January 
23, 1946, the Sudeten Germans be- 
gan to arrive in Bavaria. They were 
shipped in, from 8,000 to 10,000 
every day, in cattle cars in the dead 
of a very harsh winter. The trains 
were announced by the military 
government only a few hours be- 
fore they arrived. 

Each train contained 1,200 peo- 
ple, men and women, little children 
and aged people all together. They 
were permitted to take with them 
about fifty pounds of baggage and 
fifty marks in money. Some of the 
money proved to be counterfeit 
and some 200,000 received no 
money at all. Into the land of Ba- 
varia, suffering terribly from the 
war itself, its great cities of Munich 
and Nirnberg largely destroyed, a 
land without lights and with in- 
sufficient food, the refugees began 
to pour. Only 11% of them were 
able to work. They were mostly 
helpless beings. 

So the expulsions continued un- 
til three and a half million people 
had been driven from the land, 
most of them by forced migration, 
some by cruel death. They left be- 
hind more than nineteen billions 
of dollars worth of property. They 
left behind the farms and homes, 
where for generations their fami- 
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lies had lived. 2,400,000 of them 
arrived in Germany to begin a pre- 
carious existence in an impover- 
ished country. 


Hest, then, are the two Lidices. 
In the first, 184 men were brutally 
shot, 135 women were placed in 
concentration camps, and a few 
over a hundred children were dis- 
tributed in German institutions 
and private homes. In the second, 
3,500,000 people were deprived of 
their rights, robbed, degraded, 
plundered, driven to madness, 
killed by the tens of thousands, 
and finally shipped penniless across 
the frontiers, into a foreign land. 

The first Lidice does not justify 
the second, nor the second wipe 
out the guilt of the first. Each 
leaves its bloody stain upon the 
history of Europe and the story of 
two peoples who should be broth- 
ers together. 


H isrosr has a strange and start- 
ling habit of reversing fates and 
turning tables. There is now the 
story of a third Lidice to narrate. 
For since the early days of the sec- 
ond Czech republic, the political 
complexion of Czechoslovakia has 
changed again. It is no longer the 
Sudeten Germans who are being 
forced out of their homeland. Now 
many of the Czechs who took over 
their homes and lands are being 
forced to flee, to flee from the new 
communist terror. The stream of 
refugees from the East continues. 
As many as 1,000 Czechs cross the 
border each month. 

Dr. Lubaschek, Minister for Ref- 
ugees in the Bonn government, re- 
ferring to this new development in 
a recent address said: “You can 
understand what that means for 
the Sudeten Germans who see the 


very men arrive who have mur- 
dered many of their relatives. The 
High Commission has given us 
Camp Valka for 3,000 of these 
people. Here the Czechs are housed 
and nearby is a German refugee 
camp. There is not even barbed 
wire to separate the two. The Ger- 
mans in the refugee camp have 
recognized in the other camp the 
very men who were guilty of 
drowning their wives in the Moldau. 
Yet this did not produce a single 
incident, because I anticipated 
trouble and talked to the people.” 


ae 

N OT a single incident.” There is 
the first stirring note of hope in 
this whole sad story. For if this 
sorry scheme of things is to be 
made over a little nearer to the 
heart’s desire, then we must forget 
the old injunction, “An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” That 
way lies only a dismal succession 
of tragedies, retaliation and re- 
venge marshaling their hosts of 
evil. Christianity has written over 
that way the words of warning, 
“No thoroughfare.” 

Perhaps in the end the story of 
a fourth Lidice may be written. I 
found a hint of it in the great camp 
of Friedland on the edge of the 
British Zone, where the new ex- 
pellees from Poland are being re- 
ceived. There Father Krahe, the 
Catholic chaplain of the camp, is 
planning to build a church, a home 
for young people, and fifteen 
houses for one, two and three fam- 
ilies. The houses are going up. 
They will be occupied by German 
refugees. And the Czechs are help- 
ing to build them, volunteering 
their services, because they want 
to make some amends for the cruel 
expulsion of the Sudetenland Ger- 
mans by their own countrymen. 
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One of the vivid pictures en- 
graved on my memory is the pic- 
ture of the Czech bricklayer on his 
platform building a wall to shelter 
some Sudetenland family, because 
his conscience troubled him. There 
is hope for the world when even 
this little spark of generous good 
will glows. 


Mewwune Western Germany 
suffers under the staggering load of 
her expellee burden. 2,400,000 
Sudeten Germans, 1,000,000 others 
of German ethnic origin dumped 
into her lap, 93,000 Poles, 47,000 
Ukrainians, 20,000 Yugoslavs, 12,- 
000 Hungarians, 12,000 Czechs: 
And all this in addition to 4,000,- 
000 Germans expelled from east of 
the Oder-Neisse line, and 1,000,000 
refugees from the Soviet Zone. 

What can be done with them 
all? Bavaria particularly needs a 
helping hand. She has more refu- 
gees than any other German land, 
two millions of them in that cor- 
ner of Germany alone. 600,000 ref- 
ugees from the bombed cities are 
in Bavaria. 42% of all the foreign- 
ers are in Bavaria. 

The International Refugee Or- 
ganization has now turned over 
17,000. displaced persons to be inte- 
grated into the Bavarian economy. 
And all this with an unemploy- 
ment figure for Bavaria of 400,000 
Germans. Dr. Lubaschek speaks 
about some of the difficulties he 
faces. What, for instance, is to be 
done with a Turkish physician, an 
Arab dentist, a midwife from Irak? 
They do not know the language or 
the practices of the country. 


A RECENT report on refugee condi- 
tions in Bavaria shows that living 
space on an average is less than a 
square yard per person, that 30% 
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of the refugees have borrowed beds 
and 22% have none at all, that 
more than 9% of the refugees have 
been unable to get from any source 
the necessary household articles. 

The number of independent ref- 
ugees used to be 26%. Today it is 
only 3%. The condition of the ref- 
ugees in Bavaria seems to be 
steadily declining. And the finan- 
cial burden on the state steadily 
mounting. 

The consequence of all this in 
the German national economy can 
be readily seen. But who can see 
and understand the consequences 
in the moral and spiritual life of 
the individual refugee. Three- 
quarters of the refugees feel that 
they have lost their status in soci- 
ety. They have been degraded, 
treated like hunted animals, de- 
prived of the chance to live a de- 
cent, happy life, forgotten and neg- 
lected by the world. They see their 
children suffer, not only from pres- 
ent want but also from lack of fu-’ 
ture opportunity. They feel that 
somehow they have become un- 
justly the outcasts, the pariahs of 
society. 


I REMEMBER talking to one of 
these German families at a refugee 
center in Bremen, a man and a 
woman, a boy of eleven, a girl of 
six. They had been expelled from 
Czechoslovakia in 1946 and had 
been living for almost four years in 
the Soviet Zone. In all that time 
the man had not found any decent 
employment or habitable quarters 
to live in. Most recently they had 
been living in a house without win- 
dows or ceiling. You could see 
through the walls. Then the Rus- 
sians said to them: “Why don’t 
you go to the Western Zones.” So 
they crossed the line illegally 
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through the woods and went to 
Uelzen. Uelzen would not admit 
them, for they were not in any po- 
litical danger, and sent them back. 
But they had no place to go, so they 
have been wandering around for 
months in the Western Zones look- 
ing for work and a place to stay. 

It was a wretched little family 
group, dressed in dirty, pitiful rags. 
All their belongings were wrapped 
up in a tattered blanket. The boy 
had no shoes and no underwear. 
Both the children were thin and 
pale and obviously undernourished. 
The man was weak and had had 
inflammation of the lungs. Alfred 
and Helene, mother and father, 
Friedrich and Erika, boy and girl, 
the tragic story of all the expellees 
was written on their faces, the 
story of man’s inhumanity to man. 

Just one little miserable family, 
wandering the roads of Western 
Germany, without the shadow of a 
chance for them! 2,400,000 of 
these Sudetenland Germans, boys 
and girls, men and women, up- 
rooted and adrift in a very harsh 
and friendless world! And all this 
less than one-third of the total ex- 
pellee problem of Western Ger- 
many, more than five years after 
the cessation of hostilities! 


Tas Soviet Zone boasts that it has 
no refugee problem. Of course, it 
hasn’t. Who wants to be a refugee 
in the Soviet Zone? It boasts it has 
no unemployment. Of course, it 
hasn’t, when all the desperate peo- 
ple flee to the West with their mis- 


eries and their problems. But 
what a responsibility rests upon 
the West! And upon us! For it 
was the representatives of our own 
government who consented to the 
expulsion of these helpless people. 

Perhaps we as individuals can 
make amends for that fatal error. 
Perhaps we can emulate the Czech 
mason who with his stricken con- 
science laid bricks for the German 
families his country had mistreated 
and expelled. Our conscience, too, 
should be troubled. The task is 
enormous. More than 10,000,000 
helpless people expelled from their 
homelands because we and those 
associated with us signed the evil 
compact! We share with others, 
then, responsibility for the present 
tragic situation, and more than 
others we bear the responsibility of 
rescue. 

No other country is in such a po- 
sition to help, to be a witness to 
the love of God, to extend in His 
name a helping hand to those in 
need. The love of God is a heavy 
burden as well as a priceless privi- 
lege. Those who would know the 
joy of it must bear bravely \the 
burden of it. Shall we then bring 
new courage and offer new faith 
to a vast company of suffering peo- 
ple whom the world seems to have 
forgotten. 

Perhaps each of us who reads 
this tragic story of the successive 
Lidices can help in his own way to 
bring a little of the love of God 
down from the distant heavens to 
bless this seared and sordid earth. 











Homage to Alfred Noyes 


By DouGLas NEWTON 


Aires Noyes celebrated his sev- 
entieth birthday some months ago. 
He has also entered upon his fifti- 
eth year as a poet, for his first book, 
The Loom of Years was published 
in 1902. To celebrate these two 
events, but mainly because Mr. 
Noyes is a very lovable man, his 
Catholic and other friends, met in 
“Homage to Alfred Noyes,” as the 
English Tablet put it, at a dinner 
at a London hotel. 

Sir Shane Leslie, a writer of no 
small accomplishment himself, pre- 
sided. Congratulations were sent 
by the English Poet Laureate, John 
Masefield, and other writers, in- 
cluding Rose Macaulay, Sir John 
Squire and Walter de la Mare: 
Many friends attended from Exeter 
College, Oxford University, where 
he had been a student, and Prince- 
ton University, where he was a pro- 
fessor from 1913. There were also 
modern young friends like Roy 
Campbell, a poet of refreshing and 
even pungent independence. 

Alfred Noyes is something of a 
spectacled poet, lit by genial sagac- 
ity, something that even Boston 
could easily accept as a solemn Don 
— until he startled it with the 
swinging cutlass lines of “The Sea 
in English Poetry.” It was this se- 
ries of lectures given at the Lowell 


Institute in Boston that brought 
him fame. 

Yale University recognized his 
new -voice by awarding him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Lit- 
erature, while Princeton University 
asked him to become visiting pro- 
fessor of English Literature. He 
spent years of great popularity 
there, firing young America with 
the excitement and promise of its 
own virtue. 


Wor War I impinged on this 
period and Noyes was attached to 
Britain’s Foreign Office. The war's 
horrors infected his soul, and he 
wrote “The Wine-Press” with so 
moving a plea for peace in its Epi- 
logue, that it was selected for the 
unusual honor of being printed in 
the Congressional Record, where, 
from time to time, the utterances of 











An outstanding Catholic journalist, nov- 
elist and short-story writer, Douglas Newton 
died suddenly in London on April 7th of 
this year. He was a member of the Edi- 
torial Board of The Universe (London), 
and served in the Religious Division of the 
(English) Ministry of Information. Mr. 


Newton’s recently published Catholic Lon- 
don, a record of Catholic memories of Lon- _ 
don from the earliest times to the restora- 
tion of the English hierarchy in 1850, is the 
best memorial to his life-long devotion to 
the Catholic faith in which he lived and died. 
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great public figures are entered so 
that they can be read for all time. 


Aurnovex Noyes’s verse can be 
the most nimble and dancing kind, 
as “opalescent” in its grace as one 
of his own titles, or as robust as 
the “Tales of the Mermaid Tavern,” 
he always maintained what he 
himself called “the golden law of 
measure.” This law kept him firmly 
“in the main stream of English 
poetry —the greatest and richest 
yet known, except perhaps for an- 
cient Greece,” as Mr. Leopold 
Amery said on proposing the poet’s 
health at the dinner. 

Nearly thirty years ago he began 
work on the epic idea that he was 
to make the subject of “The Torch- 
bearers,” a trilogy dealing with the 
discoveries of science, conceived as 
a torch of high spiritual inspiration 
to be carried on by hands through 
the ages. He sees the great astron- 
omers from Copernicus onward, 
each receiving and adding to the 
light of his predecessor’s discover- 
ies. 

In the second book the high 
ideals seem doomed to frustration, 
for the light of the torch is nearly 
quenched by science turning to ma- 
terialism instead of remaining true 
to the things of the spirit. 


Bor the final book, “The Last 
Voyage” contains in its prologue 
the sentence “. . . when it was 
darkest I came to a strong city.” 
It was the record of his becoming 
a Catholic. The book is then written 
with all the conviction of faith, 
showing all the marvels of science 
concentrated, it seems through the 
ether, in an effort to save a child 
dying at sea. 

It was at that time his publisher, 


F. J. Sheed, said, “Noyes seemed to 
have recognized with Hilaire Belloc, 
that the realization of his personal 
vocation, which was writing poetry, 
was not the most effective support 
to Christian civilization, which can 
best be done with the sword of 
prose. Noyes has written consider- 
ably in that form since, first writ- 
ing The Unknown God, and then 
some remarkable novels. 

The poet spoke himself at the 
dinner of the artist’s mission in 
the present day world. He spoke of 
“brutality” as one of the skin dis- 
eases of modern society, and it was 
the artist’s function to cast this out 
by giving people something of the 
truer meaning of life. 


“ 

W nen meaning is obliterated 
madness obtains the mastery,” said 
the poet. “We have lost a very 
great thing which has to be re- 
gained. They are the words upon 
which Christendom was founded. 
Once or twice in the English trans- 
lation . . . they fell into the meas- 
ure of Shakespeare, and allow us, 
therefore, to discover the infinite 
difference between the greatest 
lines of Shakespeare and the words 
of Eternal Life.... The last have 
a quality which differentiates them 
from all other human words. 

“Merely human words, even those 
of the greatest poets, may express 
the desire of the moth for the star, 
the exile for a better country, but 
the words upon which Christen- 
dom was founded come to us from 
the center: ‘I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.’ Spoken by any other 
figure in history they would have 
been dismissed as madness, but for 
two thousand years they have been 
the final word of hope over un- 
counted millions of graves.” 
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Our Changing Catholic Colleges 


By STEPHEN P. RYAN 


Rernosrzcrion is at once the priv- 
ilege and the solace of old age; the 
“good old days” become, in some 
subtle way, endowed with all the 
superior virtues, and any compar- 
ison between “then” and “now” re- 
sults in the invariable verdict in 
yesterday’s favor. 

Of the many episodes which com- 
bine to form the pattern of a man’s 
past, the college graduate is most 
likely to single out his student days 
as representative of the very best 
a very good past had to offer and to 
endow his collegiate life with a 
glamour he persuades himself it ac- 
tually possessed. The “golden haze 
of college days” becomes just that. 

Happiness is only too often syn- 
onymous with ignorance, and if 
“ignorance is bliss” the generation 
which partook of the educational 
feast on our Catholic college cam- 
puses twenty years ago was a happy 
breed indeed. 

To one who like Chaucer admits 
to “forty years of age or more” the 
contrast between the young Cath- 
olic student of 1931 and his opposite 
number of 1951 comes as a healthy 
and thought-provoking shock. A 
sincere, and I believe successful, 
effort to shake off the nostalgia has 
led this writer to the sad but in- 
evitable conclusion that today’s gen- 


eration 
failed. 
Specifically, I mean just this: 
Catholic students in this year, 1951, 
have a social conscience, a sense 
of dedication and a willingness to 
come to grips with contemporary 
problems; Catholic students twenty 
years ago lacked those same qual- 
ities to a degree which, in retro- 
spect, was little short of tragic. 


is succeeding where we 


Tu ennui, the refusal to face real- 
ities, the “ostrich technique”— 
were, it seems to me, particularly 
in evidence in Catholic colleges 
twenty years ago. In our state uni- 
versities and non-denominational 
colleges during the same period 
there was an intellectual and social 
ferment which was strangely lack- 
ing with us. 

Now, if we can believe Oscar 
Handlin, Associate Professor of His- 
tory at Harvard, the situation has 
been completely reversed. He writes 
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with feeling in the Atlantic Monthly 
for January, 1951, of what he calls 
the “yearning for security” and the 
“shackles of orthodoxy” as being 
the keynotes of modern student 
thinking. It is quite evident that 
Professor Handlin has had no ex- 
perience with the present genera- 
tion in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. If he investigated the 
situation there he would find that 
the ferment and the questioning 
spirit are most certainly present— 
transferred as it were from the 
state and secular sphere to the re- 
ligious. 


Ler me take you back with me to 
what I have every reason to believe 
was a typical Catholic college dur- 
ing the years 1928-1932. There 
were some six hundred of us in this 
particular school: a “day-hop” col- 
lege for men located in a large East- 
ern city and conducted by one of 
the great teaching orders of the 
Church. 

By far the greatest number of us 
were so-called  Irish-Americans; 
young men of Italian ancestry made 
up the second largest group; there 
were a number whose names be- 
trayed their Polish extraction; a 
sprinkling possessed German, 
French, or English antecedents. 
There were five or six Jewish boys. 
There were no Negroes. 

The range of our social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds was equally 
varied; we came from exclusive 
suburbs, from “Little Italy,” from 
middle class streets, and from 
“Polishtown.” Some of our fathers 
were rich men: city officials who 
had battened at the political trough 
with profit, manufacturers, and 
corporation lawyers. 

The majority of us, however, 
were from homes where there was 
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comfort but hardly plenty; we were 
the sons of struggling doctors, of 
run-of-the-mill lawyers, of sales- 
men, of shop-owners and school- 
teachers. Some few, very few, were 
from poor families and were going 
through school on the sweat and 
toil of hard working parents, or on 
athletic scholarships. 


Tur faculty, both religious and 
lay, was competent, in a few cases 
actually brilliant. There was little 
opportunity for choice of electives, 
and we followed a set program 
which leaned heavily upon philos- 
ophy and theology for its content. 
As I look back upon it all now, I 
realize that within certain well de- 
fined limits I was given a better 
than average education in litera- 
ture, languages, science, philosophy, 
and the theoretical principles of the 
Catholic faith. 

Of the problems of contemporary 
society and the application of the 
Church’s teachings to those prob- 
lems I was taught absolutely noth- 
ing. In an ethics course, for ex- 
ample,'we spent several days on the 
morality of dueling. As my chances 
of being called out on the field of 
honor even in such a remote pe- 
riod of history as that of which I 
write were something less than nil, 
the practical application still es- 
capes me, particularly when I re- 
call the many urgent problems of 
social and personal ethics which 
were completely ignored. 


Tine greatest economic depression 
in the history of the United States 
struck in the midst of my college 
career. Students and faculty mem- 
bers in secular and state institutions 
of higher learning reacted with ex- 
treme sensitivity to the situation. 
Criticism of the false scale of val- 
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ues, the gross selfishness, and the 
materialism which had brought us 
to the brink of disaster were wide- 
spread in these non-Catholic schools. 

A new spirit of liberalism was in 
the academic air, and the genesis 
of much of the Leftist thinking 
among our so-called intellectuals 
today may be traced to this era. 
The tragedy here is apparent: the 
Marxists had a field day; the failure 
of our capitalist system and the 
weakness of the bourgeoisie had 
played, seemingly, into their hands. 
We, the Catholics, who had the 
right answers sat idly by and con- 
tributed nothing. 

What effect did the depression 
have upon the noble six hundred in 
the Catholic college of which I have 
been writing? Strangely enough its 
impact was slight. We noticed that 
some of our fellows were forced to 
leave school; casual rumors about 
family financial difficulties were 
circulated for a day or two after 
their departure—that was all. Our 
spending money was reduced, we 
ate a little less for lunch, we gave 
up a week-end trip, we agreéd that 
things were “pretty tough.” An 
abortive attempt to eliminate the 
class yearbook on the grounds of 
unnecessary expense was defeated 
by the class “big-shots” and we 
were all assessed our share of its 
cost. 


Mosr amazing, however, was the 
utter indifference, the callousness, 
of our attitudes toward the hun- 
dreds of thousands of human be- 
ings all around us who were the 
physical victims of the depression 
in a very real sense. God knows 
we could not have missed the exist- 
ence of those evidences, surrounded 
on all sides by them as we were: 
bread lines, lines outside employ- 
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ment agencies, soup kitchens, apple 
vendors, veterans of the First World 
War in ragged uniforms, beggars, 
marches on Washington; while, 
should we have needed a further 
reminder, the radios nightly blared 
out the strains of “Brother, Can 
You Spare a Dime.” 

These visible results of the de- 
bacle, I repeat, were all about us; 
the depression therefore was a re- 
ality to us, but none of us sought 
to know the underlying causes, 
none of us questioned the necessity 
of it all, none of us knew the an- 
swers to it, none of us knew the 
Catholic answers to it. We ac- 
cepted the depression as a tempo- 
rary lull in the normal progress of 
history; we knew it couldn’t last 
much longer; we felt vaguely sorry 
for the victims, we “spared a dime” 
or two. 

In our classrooms, the depression 
was never allowed to interrupt the 
pursuit of knowledge; Cicero, quad- 
ratic equations, the poetry of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, the Ten- 
nis Court Oath, and the syllogism 
were not subject to alteration— 
business as usual in the narrow 
world of the classroom while it was 
staggering in the world outside. 


Oor ignorance of the fundamen- 
tal principles of human rights was 
appalling, in particular as those 
principles affected racial justice. 
Race and national origin followed 
a convenient and set pattern among 
us. At the right hand of God sat 
the Irish-Americans, to which lordly 
group, thanks to grandparents who 
had had the decency to be born in 
Tipperary and Waterford, I was 
privileged to belong. 

Even among these masters of 
creation there was a nice system of 
classification and sub-classification. 
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Irish from the suburbs and the 
better residential districts of the 
city proper rated considerably high- 
er in the social scale than those 
from the poorer city quarters. The 
Irish unfortunates who migrated 
daily from “over in Jersey” occu- 
pied a still lower niche, and the 
even more unfortunate Irish from 
the anthracite coal regions, the 
“coal-crackers” as they were known, 
disconsolately brought up the rear. 

If you want to know more about 
us, we have been perpetuated in 
the novels of James T. Farrell 
(with considerable unfairness) and 
in those of Harry Sylvester (with 
considerable insight). Admitted to 
a status of near equality with the 
Irish were the few students of Eng- 
lish, French and German ancestry; 
we were the “white men,” and we 
violently asserted our superiority 
with a racial arrogance which 
would have delighted Doctor Rosen- 
berg. 


Tratsans occupied the position im- 
mediately below the favored Irish, 
but here again there were Italians 
and Italians. A minority, usually 
the less swarthy and thus less 
Italian in appearance, were socially 
acceptable; they were “good guys,” 
not “like dagoes at all.” The rest 
were plain, ordinary dagoes and 
beyond the pale. 

Among the lesser breeds without 
the law were the Polish and others 
of central-European origin, and 
they occupied, among Christians, 
the lowest stratum of all. They 
were better, of course, than Jews 
and “Niggers,” but that wasn’t say- 
ing much. The few Jews on the 
campus were ignored socially; in- 
deed the air of anti-Semitism per- 
vading the school was inherently 
vicious and open, and was not, 
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alas, confined to the student body 
alone. “Jewish jokes” and remarks 
anent Jewish business ethics or 
lack of them were too often heard 
from the professor’s rostrum. 


Tux Negro was something of an 
unknown quantity to us; there 
were none in college, but a few 
of us had attended high-school 
classes with them. Most Negroes 
with whom we had had any con- 
tacts were domestic servants or 
common laborers; yet most of us 
knew the names of Negroes promi- 
nent in the entertainment world: 
Duke Ellington, Josephine Baker, 
Ethel Waters, and Bill Robinson. 
There was not a strong anti-Negro 
sentiment among us, but we all be- 
lieved the old canards: Negroes are 
dirty, Negroes carry knives, Ne- 
groes have an offensive odor, Ne- 
groes are ignorant, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

The Church’s teachings on racial 
justice were never taught us and 
we accepted the Negro as a natural 
inferior. There were vague rumors 
that the rapidly increasing Negro 
population of our city as a result of 
migration from the rural South 
was creating a “problem.” What 
the problem was and the answers 
to it were as vague as the existence 
of the problem itself and we neither 
were told the answers nor did we 
seek for them ourselves. 


C armour Action and the Lay 
Apostolate, so familiar to the Cath- 
olic undergraduate today, played 
no part in our college lives twenty 
years ago. The religious life in my 
day consisted in a more or less pas- 
sive acceptance of what we were 
told in our classes, a yearly retreat 
heavily flavored with warnings 
about the breaking of the Sixth 
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Commandment, Mass attendance on 
certain specified days, and a poorly 
attended college sodality. 

The priest who acted as student- 
counselor was a pleasant man well 
liked by the student body but not 
respected because of his favoritism, 
his weakness as a teacher and his 
uncertain temper. Those who went 
to him with personal problems 
were dismissed with pious generali- 
ties and, in addition, had to face 
the jeers of the great majority of 
their fellow students who looked 
down upon that sort of thing as es- 
sentially unmanly. 

Yet, I think, most of us were, in 
the broad interpretation of the 
term, “practical Catholics.” There 
was little profanity or obscenity in 
our conyersation, we attended Mass 
and received the Sacraments reg- 
ularly, we resented attacks on the 
Church, our morals on the whole 
were above average. 

For example, I have every reason 
to believe that our morality in sex- 
ual matters was extremely high. A 
few men boasted of their conquests 
and their illicit affairs, but the 
great majority went with nice girls 
and treated them that way. The 
“noble experiment,” albeit dying, 
was still with us and there was a 
fair amount of drinking among us, 
but of excessive drinking very little. 
To repeat then, we were good, prac- 
tical Catholics in a passive way. 
Our Catholicity was comfortable, 
prosaic, and uninspired. 


Ovn generation had a hard core of 
materialism which the failure of 
the system of private enterprise in 
the great depression had failed to 


soften. Our aspirations, to start 
with, were feverishly materialistic. 
Those of us who were entering 
business life had their eyes on the 
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“Big Opportunity.” Positions with 
“Big Business” where we could 
make “Big Money” were sought 
eagerly. I remember how fortunate 
we all thought one of our class- 
mates who got a head start when 
his father presented him with a 
seat on the stock exchange as a 
graduation gift, and we felt that 
way even after we had seen the col- 
lapse of the stock market a few 
years before together with the re- 
pudiation of the whole vicious sys- 
tem for which it stood. 

Our prospective lawyers set out 
for law school with a gleam in their 
eyes as they envisaged fat fees 
looming ahead; our doctors-to-be 
spoke of specialization and lucra- 
tive hospital posts but never of 
service to mankind or the allevia- 
tion of suffering; future mayors, 
senators and governors prepared to 
scale the political heights through 
an apprenticeship in the “ma- 
chine.” 


I. is now time to consider the 
undergraduate, specifically the Cath- 
olic undergraduate of today, of 
1951. I might state here that my 
comparisons between my own time 
and today are based upon uninter- 
rupted experience with Catholic 
colleges and Catholic students from 
1928 to the present as undergradu- 
ate, graduate student, teacher, ad- 
viser, and (I sincerely hope) friend. 

I am not naive enough to believe 
that the conditions which prevailed 
twenty years ago have been elimi- 
nated from the collegiate scene; | 
do not even contend that they have 
been greatly altered, but the change 
is there. It is a noticeable change 
for the better; the hard core has 
softened; given a chance for sur- 
vival in this atomic age, the prom- 
ise of great and good things is there. 
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I had occasion to discuss above 
the aspirations of my college gen- 
eration. How have these aspirations 
undergone a change in twenty 
years? The business administration 
boys are still heading for I. B. M., 
or General Electric or Standard 
Oil; the lawyers and doctors are 
still hungrily sniffing the air for 
fat fees; the embryo politicians 
still prepare to sweat it out in the 
wards before they get their big 
break—all this we still have with 
us, but there is something new, 
something strange and foreign to 
the materialistic spirit. 


W. see young Catholic men and 
women setting out for careers in 
settlement houses, in MHarlem’s 
Friendship House or its Chicago 
counterpart. There they will work 
among the underprivileged Negroes 
of the city slums. Their salary? 
Nothing but their meager meals and 
a roof (probably a leaky one) over 
their heads. And all this will be 
for the love of God and the further- 
ance of the brotherhood of man. 
Other young college graduates are 
daily fighting for the principles of 
social justice and fraternal charity 
with voice and pen. Still others, 
knowing well that the chances of 
financial success are virtually non- 
existent but believing that our sec- 
ular press is a disgrace and a Cath- 
olic press will serve a genuine need 
in our society, have started a Cath- 
olic daily newspaper. 

Many recent graduates are leav- 
ing the ease and material comforts 
of our great cities for rural areas 
where they will carry out the great 
work of the rural apostolate, form 
Christian communities, and restore 
dignity to honest toil. The hitherto 
despised profession of teaching is 
getting more than its former share 
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of young Catholics who see in it an 
opportunity for service which far 
transcends the hopes of material 
reward. 

It is obvious that something is - 
happening in our Catholic colleges 
when in ever increasing numbers 
their graduates turn away from the 
snares of worldly success toward 
the vision of a Christian society. 


I, the field of human relations it 
is heartening to note the changed 
attitude among Catholic students. 
The recent report on racial atti- 
tudes written by members of the 
Southeastern Interracial Commis- 
sion of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students which ap- 
peared in THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp for 
December, 1950, points up a new 
and healthy approach ‘to the prob- 
lems of racial segregation and dis- 
plays an awareness and willingness 
to do something about it which 
leave nothing to the imagination. 
The report, intensely practical as 
well as spiritual in its content, 
points to student interest in a con- 
temporary problem which demands 
solution. 


© nant colleges throughout the 
nation have, in recent years, ac- 
cepted Negro students who have 
been integrated into student life 
with an almost complete absence of 
friction. The result has been to 
dissipate the racial myths and ra- 
cial antagonisms which so long pre- 
vailed. The important point here 
is that the impetus toward this 
shift in thinking came from the 
students themselves, not from the 
administrations which were pre- 
pared in most cases to adhere to 
traditional patterns. 

Catholic college students have, at 
the same time, become increasingly 
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aware of the tensions which exist 
between management and _ labor, 
and they know the Catholic an- 
swers as well. They can quote the 
Papal Encyclicals on labor and can 
apply them to disputes between 
management and labor. The sleazy 
promises of materialistic success in 
business and industry have lost 
some of their appeal, and students 
graduating today are conscious of 
their responsibilities as trained 
Catholic laymen and laywomen. 

What would have been frowned 
upon twenty years ago as radical 
thinking is accepted today as good, 
solid, Catholic thinking. If and 
when another depression strikes 
this nation, our Catholic collegians 
will not, as their parents did, stand 
by idly; they will ask some rather 
pointed questions and demand an- 
swers to them too. 


Tue religious life of the Catholic 
student in this year of our Lord, 
1951, is unquestionably more fruit- 
ful than it was in my time. The 
college sodality has been supple- 
mented by the Catholic Action cell 
and by religious discussion groups 
which carry Catholic principles 
over into practical action. College 
Masses no longer see a group of 
students apathetically following the 
motions of the priest on the altar; 
intelligent following of the Mass 
through the use of the daily Missal 
is now the rule; the Missa Recitata 
has replaced the passive “hearing” 
of Mass. 

Faculty advisers are eagerly 
sought after for spiritual advice, 
and there is a gratifying increase 
in the number of students who fol- 
low the guidance of a regular con- 
fessor. The stigma which formerly 
attached to such practices has dis- 
appeared. 
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The reading habits of undergrad- 
uates today are extremely interest- 
ing. The Continental writers on 
spirituality, the books of the new 
French school of Catholic Action, 
the difficult writings of the great 
mystics, the frankly critical output 
of the contemporary Catholic real- 
ists, and the many recent works 
which approach modern social and 
economic problems from the Cath- 
olic viewpoint—all these are read 
voraciously. J. F. Power, Graham 
Greene, Evelyn Waugh, Thomas 
Merton, Pére Loew, Pére Charmot, 
S.J., Monsignor Knox, Robert Low- 
ell, St. Teresa of Avila, and St. John 
of the Cross—these are the authors 
our students read. 

The appearance and the recep- 
tion of periodicals such as Integ- 
rity, Renascence and the new Cross 
Currents are indicative of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual awakening. 

May I here apologetically and 
parenthetically be allowed one 
small sigh and one slight twinge of 
nostalgia for the passing of the 
darlings of my own youth—Ches- 
terton and Belloc who sadly seem 
to have lost their popularity with 
today’s college generation? 


Waar is the explanation for this 
change in student attitudes? I see 
several possible explanations. The 
influx of veterans into our colleges 
some five years ago suggests a pos- 
sible answer. Somewhat older than 
the average undergraduate, they 
brought with them on the collegiate 
scene a critical attitude and a de- 
manding spirit which had hitherto 
been lacking. They wanted straight 
answers to straight questions and 
would not be put off with theoreti- 
cal speculations nor learned double- 
talk. 

Another answer may be found in 
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the changed attitude of our Cath- 
olic faculties. The priests and nuns, 
together with the lay faculty mem- 
bers, who so ably teach in our 
schools are bringing with them in- 
to the classroom a clear concept of 
their roles as interpreters of Cath- 
olic teachings not upon matters of 
faith and dogma alone but upon so- 
cial responsibilties arising from 
that teaching as well. 

There is a more evident realiza- 
tion on the part of these teachers 
that it is not enough to emphasize 
the relationship of man to God 
only, but that the relationship of 
man to man, the exact point at 
which we had previously failed, 
must also be stressed. 

The lecture of twenty years ago 
has been largely supplanted by the 
discussion course in which there is 
a free exchange of ideas, and the 
old dogmatic pouring out of infor- 
mation is disappearing. 


Possmy most important of all, 
however, as an answer, we may as- 
sume to be that steadily growing 
consciousness that the institution 


which we call Western Civiliza- 
tion is threatened with extinction, 
the consciousness that the threat 
to its continued existence comes not 
alone from outside, not alone from 
the Soviet Union or Communism, 
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but from inherent weaknesses in 
the structure of that civilization it- 
self. It may be that (and right- 
fully so) we are all becoming a 
trifle frightened at what our own 
lack of responsibility, our own fail- 
ures, have led us to. 

Looking about at our tragic fail- 
ures in racé relations and the treat- 
ment of minority groups, our fail- 
ure to work out an equitable system 
of labor-management relations, our 
shoddy entertainment forms: mov- 
ies, TV, the comic strips; our high 
divorce rate, and our complete lack 
of understanding and appreciation 
of the problems of other and less 
fortunate nations, it may be good 
and reasonable that some of us are 
becoming frightened. 


Aw who should be more fright- 
ened than the young generation 
now in college or about to leave it? 
It is this generation which is faced 
with some terrible alternatives— 
alternatives which leave little choice 
between life and death. Who more 
likely to resolve to try and salvage 
something than that same college 
group? Their colleagues in the state 
universities and the non-Catholic 
colleges may not have the answers, 
but our young people do, and I am 
convinced that they are going to do 
something about it. 





From Here to Eternity 
and the New Sentimentality 


A MINOR but certain evidence of 
our national confusion in the sum- 
mer of 1951 was the price war that 
broke out suddenly and furiously 
among New York’s great depart- 
ment stores. Throughout the rest 
of America people followed the 
newspaper accounts with fascina- 
tion and no little envy, for the 
prizes of this war—at least—were 
tangible and familiar to all. 

And in even the remotest com- 
munities it was no surprise to learn 
that among the commodities at 
stake —the electric mixers and 
home permanent sets, and itself as 
symptomatic as these—was a book, 
a fabulous best seller called From 
Here to Eternity, which (as was 
well known) everybody had read 
or would shortly read. 

It is not my purpose here to con- 
duct a critical discussion of James 
Jones’s novel, the great popular 
success of which is not and has 
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never been explicable in terms of 
formal literary criticism, but is 
rather, one of the many manifesta- 
tions of contemporary history. An 
extremely significant one, it seem 
to me. ’ 
It is not just that everybody had 
seen the omnipresent photographs 
of the youthful and rugged Mr. 
Jones in his T-shirt, or had heard 
that his book afforded the spectacle 
of all the once unprintable words 
in print. Critics with massive in- 
fluence had praised it as one of the 
most important novels in years; 
Hollywood had paid lavishly for 








James Jones’s book is not important in 
itself, Poul Dinkins says, but as a symptom 
of literary taste in 1951, it is very impor- 
tant indeed. Dr. Dinkins, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, is passing the summer at El Prado, 
New Mexico. 











the right to film it. Reading it—in 
short—had simply become the thing 
to do. 


Ix the course of this article I shall 
not be able to raise many of the 
necessary questions concerning such 
cultural phenomenon, and certainly 
cannot supply all the answers. But 
the phenomenon itself is a signifi- 
cant one. It must be pondered. 
Jones’s book is not important in it- 
self, but as a type—as a symptom 
of literary taste in 1951—it is very 
important indeed. 

What is happening to American 
mores when From Here to Eternity 
has the same kind of mass audi- 
ence that was once reserved for 
books like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Ben- 
Hur, and Gone With the Wind? 
Doubtless some of the enlightened 
would reply that it represents an 
improvement in literary taste, a 
public advance toward maturity. 
About that there will be something 
to say farther on. For the present 
I am content to acknowledge the 
situation, and speculate as to its 
coming about. 

In beginning the process of spec- 
ulation I am fortunate to have at 
hand two recent books which 
should be useful, since both relate 
at least tangentially to the problem. 
One is James D. Hart’s The Popular 
Book (Oxford University Press) ; 
the other is John W. Aldridge’s 
After the Lost Generation (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). As is immediately con- 
firmed by their sub-titles, the two 
books are different in purpose and 
scope. Hart’s is “A History of 
America’s Literary Taste,” and 
Aldridge’s “A Critical Study of the 
Writers of Two Wars.” 

Beyond registering the opinion 
that both are interesting and infor- 
mative in ti:2mselves, I shall make 
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no attempt to “review” them here, 
dealing with each only as regards 
its usefulness in the context of this 
discussion, but without—1I -trust— 
doing any misrepresentation of 
either. 


Since our inquiry is to be con- 
cerned with fiction and the evolu- 
tion of popular taste in that form, 
we may begin with Hart’s account 
of the introduction of the novel in- 
to America. Historians of litera- 
ture are pretty generally agreed 
that Samuel Richardson’s Pamela 
(1740) is the first real novel in the 
English language. 

Copies were not long in reaching 
the colonies, and by 1744 there was 
an American edition, printed by 
Benjamin Franklin. The record of 
a book auction held that same year 
in Boston shows Pamela at the top 
of the sales list, and its popularity 
soon spread to other and less so- 
phisticated sections. 

Richardson’s second novel, the 
interminable Clarissa Harlowe, was 
received almost as enthusiastically 
here as in England. By the time of 
the Revolution, the genre was se- 
curely established, and had found 
its public—a public composed even 
then, says Hart, “of nearly all the 
younger generation, and of women 
of every age and station. .. .” 


Ix our civilization, at least, the 
moral-ethical objection to literary 
fiction is nearly as old as fiction it- 
self. It has come from non-Chris- 
tian sources (Plato’s classic stric- 
tures in The Republic) as well as 
Christian—being in general fairly 
summarized by St. Augustine’s fa- 
mous lament that he had ever wept 
for the poet’s “dead Dido, because 
she killed herself for love: when in 
the meantime (wretch that I was) 
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I with dry eyes endured myself dy- 
ing towards Thee, O God of my 
Life!” 

It is not surprising that with the 
rise of the widely available and pop- 
ular novel form there should have 
arisen a minor literature of pro- 
test. By the end of the eighteenth 
century a number of anti-novel 
pamphlets and articles were circu- 
lating, their sentiments repeated in 
lectures and sermons throughout 
the land. 

This in spite of the fact that 
nearly all novels were—or claimed 
to be—morally didactic in purpose. 
(Still far in the future was the time 
when no serious novelist could 
safely admit an interest in “teach- 
ing a lesson” by his fictions.) 


By and large this basically moral 
tone was maintained throughout 
the greater part of the next century, 
with a steadily increasing number 
of popular writers frankly concern- 
ing themselves with questions of 
social and political reform. The 
climactic novel in this tradition is, 
of course, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; and 
Hart recognizes its importance as 
few modern historians of literature 
have done. 

It is not only that Mrs. Stowe 
helped to create—as she most cer- 
tainly did — the militant anti-slav- 
ery conscience that was ultimately 
to force the issue to war, thus dem- 
onstrating once and for all the tre- 
mendous power that fiction can 
exert in the world of fact. It is of 
equal interest to us here that Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was the first American 
novel to become a “national sensa- 
tion” precisely as we ourselves con- 
ceive the term. 

Hart estimates its initial year 
sale of 305,000 copies as easily the 
equivalent of better than 3,000,000 
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today. There were Uncle Tom dolls, 
songs, parlor games, and of course 
dramatizations. Fourteen pro-slav- 
ery novels were written directly as 
“answers”; and there was even 
(pax James Joyce!) a Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin by Mrs. Stowe herself. 


Sone contemporary critics who 
have taken a curious backward 
glance at the old novel have ex- 
pressed surprise that anything so 
lacking in literary distinction could 
ever have received such acclaim. 
This is to overlook the fact that, as 
Hart correctly observes, Mrs. Stowe 
was a “natural-born storyteller 
with a graphic ability to present 
character and situation,” and had 
no need to depend upon “style.” 

A no less important fact, of 
course, is that there was perfect 
rapport between Mrs. Stowe’s art 
and the spirit of the times. The is- 
sue of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was one 
toward which neutrality was im- 
possible; and from the standpoint 
of circulation, dissent, if it is active 
enough, can be as useful as agree- 
ment. 

So here are all the elements of 
the formula. They were never to 
coexist quite so spectacularly again. 
Many a later nineteenth century 
novelist could claim his own large 
public as audience but not the 


.whole American public; for the 


great national expansion which fol- 
lowed the Civil War entailed a 
steadily increasing cultural frag- 
mentation. 


‘Tas final chapters of The Popular 
Book are a fascinating record of di- 
versity of literary taste—accurately 
mirroring, of course, our complex 
history. Few generalizations are 


possible. Perhaps one does best 
simply to note that a list of novel- 











ists most popular in the period be- 
tween Reconstruction and the end 
of the First World War would have 
to include such a variety of names 
as: Augusta Jane Evans Wilson 
(St. Elmo), Lew Wallace (Ben- 
Hur), Charles Sheldon (Jn His 
Steps), Helen Hunt Jackson (Ra- 
mona), Gene Stratton-Porter, Har- 
old Bell Wright, Zane Grey. 

Judged by prevailing literary 
standards, these are mediocre writ- 
ers; but few of their superiors—not 
even Mark Twain—could match 
them in circulation. 

And what have they in common, 
aside from their best-selling status? 
At least one technical quality be- 
yond doubt: strong emphasis on 
plot, with relatively simple char- 
acterization; and in the less obvious 
realm of spirit an attitude of af- 
firmation based on a set of values 
common to authors and _ public 
alike. 

It is very important to note that 
the same basic values will be found 
operative in the works of the ma- 
jority of more sophisticated and 
serious novelists, some of whom 
also had mass popularity-—Dickens, 
for example, Hawthorne, Steven- 
son, even Thackeray. In none of 
these (nor even, I suggest, in 
the aesthetically pioneering Henry 
James) is there any negation of the 
generally held concept of the moral 
universe. 


I, it correct to say that as America 
moved into the first of its postwar 
eras this cultural temper was rad- 
ically changed? If we turn from 
Hart the historian to Aldridge the 
critic we shall be told that such is 
the case. Broadly speaking, the 
thesis of After the Lost Generation 
is that, from 1920 until now, the 
most representative American nov- 
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els must be understood in terms of 
the dogma of human irresponsibil- 
ity and the decay of values. 

There are respects in which After 
the Lost Generation is an annoying 
book. Its tone is brash and pre- 
cocious (Aldridge is twenty-seven), 
and as often happens when a spe- 
cific argument must be supported, 
there is some _ oversimplification 
and arbitrary marshaling of evi- 
dence, even some distortion of fact. 
But by and large the case is excel- 
lently stated, and its documentation 
carries conviction. 

I consider legitimate the objec- 
tion that Aldridge is at fault in con- 
centrating on only three writers 
(Hemingway, Dos Passos, and Fitz- 
gerald) as representative of the 
Twenties; nevertheless they do, as 
he says, exemplify a spirit and an 
attitude that may fairly be called 
typical, and which has certainly 
been influential. He would only 
have strengthened his case by the 
inclusion of such writers as Dreiser, 
Sherwood Anderson, and Lewis, 
for their world-views are broadly 
similar. 


Aw what was it, precisely, that 
had been lost by the “Lost Genera- 
tion”? As Aldridge states the case, 
it was the experience of living in a 
society “based on certain stable 
moral assumptions. . . .”. What 
they experienced—and used for the 
material of their art—was_ the 
crumbling of such a society, a proc- 
ess in which the war acted as cata- 
lyst. What “saved” them as writers 
was the fact that they could at least 
celebrate and chronicle the destruc- 
tion. For destruction is meaningful 
insofar as it is accompanied by an 
awareness of what is being de- 
stroyed. 

Aldridge reasons that the inheri- 
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tors of the Hemingway-Fitzgerald- 
Dos Passos tradition (such new 
postwar writers as Mailer, Irwin 
Shaw, Vidal, Burns, Capote—and 
Jones would certainly have headed 
the list had his book been then 
available) have been deprived of 
even the experience of loss, because 
there was nothing for them to lose. 
The world in which they came to 
maturity was not one in which il- 
lusions were possible. In the proc- 
ess of social atomization the last 
trace of a common code of values 
had been finally swept away. 

To such bold generalizations, of 
course, one can easily find grounds 
to object. But if we take Aldridge’s 
young writers as representative of 
the times, these or similar conclu- 
sions are inescapable. Man as they 
portray him has lost his soul, and 
is in a fair way to lose his mind. 


Now I shall be forced to try to 
make a distinction that will not be 


easy to make. It is to say that 
these writers are representative of 
our culture in that they are truly 
symptomatic of certain aspects of 
it, but that as representation the ac- 
count they render is so distorted, so 
limited to a particular set of speci- 
fications, its final failure is a failure 
of truth. 

Let me elaborate. It has seemed 
increasingly clear to me that what 
most of our critics have been iden- 
tifying as “realism” is actually 
nothing of the sort: it is a form 
of romanticism—of sentimentality, 
even—the mystique of which is 
ugliness and evil instead of (as in 
traditional romanticism) the beau- 
tiful and the good. 

None of the most romantic or 
sentimental of popular nineteenth 
century novelists was ever more 
arbitrary, more rigidly selective in 
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his choice of materials than are 
some of our writers acclaimed for 
their frankness and honesty today. 
The Mailers, Capotes, James Joneses 
may have—according to our canons 
most certainly do have—more artis- 
try than the Wrights and Stratton- 
Porters, but who, knowing life, can 
honestly say that their vision of it 
is finally less false? 


I TRUST it goes without saying that 
I am not suggesting serious writers 
should render contemporary experi- 
ence in terms of Freckles or The 
Winning of Barbara Worth. But I 
am accusing them of as great senti- 
mentality and parochialism, and 
suggesting that a_ society that 
thinks itself greatly more enlight- 
ened toward the meaning of life by 
the substitution of a book like 
From Here to Eternity is a society 
tragically deceived. 

This is not to minimize the ter- 
rible despairs and confusions gen- 
erated by the times, or to imply 
that they should not be honestly 
faced by our writers. There is no 
virtue in a literature of evasion. 
We must remember, though, that it 
is as indefensible to evade the posi- 
tive values which persist amid the 
agonies of modern history as it is 
to deny the agonies. 

The knowledge of pain, injustice, 
evil is no twentieth century discov- 
ery. It is, for one thing, a necessary 
condition to understanding _ the 
Christian religion: John Donne of 
St. Paul’s, from whom Hemingway 
took nothing but a title, knew these 
things better than the author of 
For Whom the Bell Tolls and Across 
the River and into the Trees. Nor 
have honor and virtue died in our 
times, though the reader of much 
current literature is so assured. 

What is new, I think — what 
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makes Aldridge’s young writers 
truly symptomatic though not truly 
representational—is a public atti- 
tude. The poet Peter Viereck has 
called it the “new Babbittry” —a 
situation certainly not without the 
elements of comedy and pathos but 
fundamentally a vicious one. 

Young rebel artists of the: Hem- 
ingway generation loved to shock 
the middle classes—in the classic 
phrase, épater la bourgeoisie. Now 
it is a point of pride with the new 
Babbitt, poor old George’s successor, 
that nothing shocks him. He has 
an easy familiarity with Freudian 
jargon, derived from movies and 
best sellers, not from studying 
Freud. 

The charts and tables of the Kin- 
sey Report have taught him that 
sexual promiscuity is the norm of 
human behavior. The idea is re- 
iterated in many of the novels made 
fashionable for him by fashionable 
critics or bearing perhaps his book 
club’s seal of approval. In fact, he 
is finally on the way to being 
emancipated, is Babbitt. But from 
what? 

For one thing, I fear, his obliga- 
tion of trying to understand the na- 
ture of good and evil, the knowl- 
edge that as a human being he has 
the terrible responsibility of choice. 
I do not mean to imply that all 
modern writers are contributing to 
the process of betrayal; the best of 
them now, as always, are not de- 
ceived. There has been no more 
perceptive comment on the situa- 
tion than that made by our Nobel 
Prize winner William Faulkner in 
his Stockholm speech. 


F annem said that “... the young 
man or woman writing today has 
forgotten the problems of the human 
heart in conflict with itself which 
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alone can make good writing be- 
cause only that is worth writing 
about, worth the agony and the 
sweat. He must learn them again 
. . . leaving no room in his work- 
shop for anything but the old ver- 
ities and truths of the heart, the 
old universal truths lacking which 
any story is ephemeral and doomed 
—love and honor and pity and 
pride and compassion and sacrifice. 

“Until he does so he labors un- 
der a curse. He writes not of love 
but of lust, of defeats in which no- 
body loses anything of value, of vic- 
tories without hope and, worst of 
all, without pity or compassion. His 
griefs grieve on no universal bones, 
leaving no scars. He writes not of 
the heart but of the glands.” 

What Faulkner finds lacking in 
the work of so many of his talented 
young contemporaries might be la- 
beled, in Emily Dickinson’s phrase, 
“the Missing All.” 


Tnx average reader of novels has 
not yet forgotten “the old verities 
and truths of the heart,” but some 
of the most powerful pressures of 
his culture are aimed at making 
him forget. Mr. Aldridge in his 
criticism of his generation of writ- 
ers knows that something is indeed 
amiss with them and with the so- 
ciety which honors them, but he 
does not recognize this collective 
sentimental immaturity for what 
it is. 

“If at some future time it should 
become necessary,” he says, “for 
people to exert a little daring to be- 
come good citizens or to fight as 
hard to achieve virtue as they do 
now to avoid thinking about it, our 
writers might be able to produce a 
literature of goodness equal in qual- 
ity to a literature of evil.” 

It is necessary now. It has always 
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been necessary, as the great real- 
ists—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Tol- 
stoi, Dostoevski—have known. And 
our writers who are best by even 
the most detached of aesthetic 
standards—Mann, Eliot, Mauriac, 
Faulkner, to name only a few of 
them—know it today. 
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But it is a sad commentary on the 
times that more and more people-- 
looking in the wrong places for the 
sophistication they crave—are be- 
ing tricked by those who, refusing 
to conceive the implications of 
Eternity, cannot even produce a 
true and accurate vision of Here. 


Retreat 


By ELLEN FOLEY 


‘There is no prayer. 


I just sit dumbly there somehow aware 


of an unwalled enclosure 


where, arch on arch, tall pines are laced into the sky. 

High in the apse the vaulting’s heaven-blue; 

below, wine (or is it Blood?) red petals fall on stone, 

and blue-white candle flesh of larkspur is alight with winged fire 
(a feathered flame of sulphur yearns from its tip in song). 
Here cowled Carthusian lilies sing the silent Hours 

and keep a golden-throated stillness 

while bluebells bow a mute doxology. 

A plethora of glory numbs the air 

to unseen incense fragrant of the worship there. 

Here is a vibrant chasity, obedience seasoned from eternity, 
and in this wanton splendor spendthrift poverty — 


And now I know a Presence there 


and peace 
and prayer. 








Korea: Appeasement or Victory? 


By ANTHONY T. BOUSCAREN 


Ta Soviet attack on the Republic 
of Korea finally forced the Free 
World to act against aggression in 
one small part of Asia, as was re- 
quired by the UN Charter and the 
elementary norms of self-defense 
and national security. This was a 
reversal of the “wait until the dust 
settles” policy which held that the 
Chinese Communists were mere 
agrarian reformers, who, with lit- 
tle or no connection with Moscow, 
were only interested in social rev- 
olution, and allegedly could never 
control all of China anyway. 

The Yalta concessions to the So- 
viets, enabling them to lay the 
foundations for their Far Eastern 
empire and aggression, in addition 
to the American policy which with- 
held military aid to the Republic of 
China unless that Republic ac- 
cepted Communists into the Gov- 
ernment, paved the road for Soviet 
expansion into Asia. 

The American policy of contain- 
ing Soviet aggression in Europe, 
while retreating in Asia when faced 
with the same phenomenon, set the 
stage for the Soviet attack on the 
Republic of Korea. Then when the 
American Government publicly de- 
clared that it did not consider Korea 
to be within its Pacific security line, 
the Soviets could only conclude that 


we would appease and retreat this 
time as we had on almost every oc- 
casion in the past. 


W: know that the Soviet attack 
had been planned for some time; 
that Soviet Marshal Malinovsky, 
working primarily with the Chinese 
Communist regime, trained and 
equipped North Korean and Chi- 
nese Communists, and perhaps 
even so-called volunteers from So- 
viet European colonies and Russia 
itself. We know that this aggres- 
sion was not only planned in Mos- 
cow, but has received the full sup- 
port of the Soviet Government in 
the form of guns, tanks, planes, 
and all forms of supply and equip- 
ment. 

Thus the UN, in addition to hav- 
ing labeled the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist colonials as ag- 
gressors, has been shown abundant 
evidence indicating Soviet Russia 
to be a part of the aggression. The 
reaction of the UN has been to act 
with great courage and determina- 





This month, Anthony T. Bouscaren, As- 
sociate Professor of Political Science at the 
University of San Francisco, gives us a 
follow-up article on Korea, treating of the 
cease-fire negotiations now concluding the 
tenth conference still without final agree- 
ment. 
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tion against the North Koreans, 
with doubt and hesitation against 
the Chinese Communists, and not 
at all against the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Yet the UN Charter, Chapter 
7, calls for progressive diplomatic, 
economic, and finally military sanc- 
tions against those guilty of aggres- 
sion, 


Excuses for inaction and appease- 
ment have been offered by those 
whose curious double standard of 
judgment reacted quite differently 
to Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese ag- 
gression in World War II. Some of 
these people try to equate Soviet 
aggression with what they call the 
social revolution in Asia. This they 
term inevitable, and therefore they 
claim the Free World should do 
nothing to stop the Soviet attack 
in Asia. 

These people were in favor of all- 
out aid to the Republic of China 
from 1941-1945, but suddenly be- 
gan to talk of corruption and the 
need of reform after that date. 
They talked about the need of eco- 
nomic aid to Asia, forgetting that 
an Asiatic, confronted with a 
Soviet soldier crossing his frontier, 
cannot throw a food package at 
that soldier and expect thereby to 
stop him. These same people say 
that social and economic reforms 
are the answer to Communism. Yet 
do they forget so soon that Czecho- 
slovakia had effected all these 
much talked of reforms, but that 
did not deter the Soviets from seiz- 
ing Czechoslovakia by force. 


I N the final analysis, Communism 
is essentially Soviet power, and So- 
viet power is a military complex 


which can only be_ ultimately 
checked and defeated by a counter 
military force, just as Hitler and 
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Tojo were only ultimately checked 
by the military power of the Frev 
World. 

The Soviet dictator himself has 
said: “The revolutionary army is 
needed because great- historical 
questions can only be solved by vi- 
olence, and the organization to vio- 
lence in the modern struggle is a 
military organization.” 

The great disaster of the Free 
World has been its slowness to 
realize that the Soviets do not wish 
to coexist with it in a peaceful 
world, and that a Soviet military 
offensive can only be defeated by a 
counter force which cannot remain 
defensive. We want peace, but the 
Soviets want war and act as though 
they mean it. Stalin says, speaking 
of the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds: 
“. .. we cannot live in peace; in the 
end one or the other must con- 
quer.” 


Tux Soviets started World War 
III in 1944 with their attack upon 
Greece. They won most of the early 
battles of this new war in eastern- 
central Europe between 1945-1948, 
and then conquered China with our 
indirect assistance. While main- 
taining insistent pressures also in 
the Near East, the Soviets carried 
on hot wars throughout southeast- 
ern Asia, and culminated their 
efforts with the attack on Korea. 
In 1928 Stalin wrote that the key 
to world conquest was Asia. Yet 
the Free World is even today ob- 
sessed still with the Europe first 
complex. 

Speaking of Asia, General Mac- 
Arthur has said: “What the peo- 
ple strive for is the opportunity for 
a little more food in their stomachs, 
a little better clothing on their 
backs, a little firmer roof over their 
heads, and the realization of the 
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normal nationalist urge for politi- 
cal freedom.” 

If the events of the past several 
years indicate anything, they show 
that Communist China, together 
with other Soviet-controlled re- 
gimes, do not give the people these 
things. As Secretary of State Ache- 
son has said: “The Chinese Red 
leaders have betrayed their long- 
distance pledge of demobilization, 
and the military demand for man- 
power has been increased. Peiping 
has also broken its promises of so- 
cial and economic improvement. In 
the great cities, unemployment in- 
creases. The regime has not light- 
ened the burdens of the people. It 
has made them heavier. All of this 
is reflected in a sharp increase in 
repressive measures, and in propa- 
ganda to whip up the flagging zeal 
of their own people.” 

On top of this the Chinese Com- 
munist regime is guilty of aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea, 
not to mention Tibet and the states 
of southeast Asia. Not only has So- 
viet power and tyranny enslaved 
the masses of Asia, but it has fed 
these masses into the Soviet war 
machine with little if any regard 
for human life. As everywhere else, 
Soviet power is characterized not 
only by internal despotism, but alsu 
by external aggression. It is this 
latter characteristic which finally 
caused the United States and the 
United Nations to awaken from 
their dream world to face hard 
realities on June 25, 1950. 


Ressuwreews of the UN Security 
Council on June 25th, 27th, and 
July 7th, were reaffirmed by the 
General Assembly on October 7th, 
1950. The sum of these resolutions 
called for repelling aggression, giv- 
ing aid to the Republic of Korea, 
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refraining from aiding the aggres- 
sors, and establishing a free, united 
and democratic Korea. 

There were risks involved in this 
course of action, but the UN cour- 
ageously set out to live up to the 
heart of the UN Charter for the first 
time since the UN was formed. As 
the UN Commander in Chief de- 
clared: “In the face of the. calcu- 
lated risk (that neither Russia nor 
Red China) would enter the war (a 
risk undertaken by the UN and not 
by me) I was-ordered to clear all 
Korea of the enemy.” 

Now it stands to reason that 
there could be no free, united, and 
independent Korea, as long as any 
Soviet aggressors remained in any 
part of Korea. Even Secretary of 
State Acheson recently declared: 
“You have not restored peace and 
security if there are people on the 
other side coming over and fighting 
you.” 


Ix the light of this background, the 
vacillations and hesitations of the 
United Nations in the direction of 
appeasement make it clear that the 
Men of Munich have left their leg- 
acy. The frantic efforts of Mr. 
Nehru (who has contributed noth- 
ing to the UN collective security 
effort), to appease the Chinese ag- 
gressors, finally resulted in the UN 
going to the fantastic length of in- 
viting the Chinese Communists to 
New York in December, 1950. 

Not only that, but the UN, with 
the United States again approving, 
even went to the length of calling 
for a deal in Korea, according to 
which a Far Eastern conference 
would be held to decide what to do 
with Formosa (as though anybody 
had a right to give away Formosa) 
and whether to admit the Chinese 
Communist aggressors into the UN, 
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And who was to be at this confer- 
ence? The Soviet Union, Commu- 
nist China, Great Britain (which 
has recognized Communist China), 
and ourselves. This is like giving 
your opponent all the aces before 
the game begins. 

The United States Government 
somewhat lamely explained its vote 
for this fantastic scheme on the ex- 
cuse that it expected the Chinese 
Communists would turn it down. 
But what if they had not? It is 
something like Neville Chamberlain 
telling the British people that he 
offered Hitler the Sudetenland in 
the hope that Hitler would not ac- 
cept the offer. 

It is interesting, in this connec- 
tion, to note that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff agreed with General Mac- 
Arthur that the extraneous issues 
of the future of Formosa and the 
recognition of the Chinese aggres- 
sor should not be included in any 
cease-fire deal in Korea, but that 
this recommendation was over- 
ridden by the Secretary of Defense. 


Ay even more flagrant veto of the 
military by the civilian branch of 
government occurred on December 
22, 1949, when the Joint Chiefs 
agreed with MacArthur that For- 
mosa and its military potential were 
necessary to the American security 
line in the Far East. The very next 
day, the Department of State, with- 
out consulting any military men, 
sent out a memo to all personnel in 
the Far East that Formosa was of 
no particular importance, and that 
its fall to Communist China was of 
no great concern to us. 

It is obvious that the State De- 
partment at this time was prepar- 
ing not only for putting the skids 
on the Republic of China, but per- 
haps also preparing public opinion 
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for eventual recognition of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. James 
Reston of The New York Times said 
as much at the time. Public opin- 
ion, among other factors, forced 
the State Department to revise its 
thinking, so that today we have a 
training mission in Formosa, and 
our State Department now has this 
to say: 

“We do not recognize the author- 
ities in Peiping [the Red China 
regime] for what they pretend to 
be. The Peiping regime may be a 
colonial Russian government, a 
Slavic Manchukuo government on 
a larger scale. It is not the govern- 
ment of China. It does not pass the 
first test. It is not Chinese. 

“It is not entitled to speak for 
China in the community of nations. 
It is entitled only to the fruits of its, 
own conduct—the fruits of aggres- 
sion upon which it is willfully, 
openly and senselessly embarked. 

“We recognize the National gov- 
ernment of China, even though the 
territory under its control is se- 
verely restricted. We believe it 
more authentically represents the 
views of the great body of the peo- 
ple of China, particularly their his- 
toric demand for independence 
from foreign control. That govern- 
ment will continue to receive im- 
portant aid and assistance from the 
United States.” 


A: the end of June, 1951, the 
United States and the UN jumped 
through Jacob Malik’s diplomatic 
hoop like a bunch of trained dogs. 
The Soviet delegate to the UN 
hinted that the USSR might be will- 
ing to end the Korean war; he pro- 
posed a cease-fire. MacArthur had 
been sacked for suggesting this on 
March 24th. But no sooner had 
Malik opened his mouth than all 











the world began a hue and cry over 
the Soviet “peace” move. 

But both Moscow and Washing- 
ton, for their own individual reasons, 
wanted to explore the possibil- 
ities of a cease-fire in Korea. Secre- 
tary Acheson declared that if the 


- war ended around the 38th paral- 


lel, he would consider that “we had 
brought the war to a successful 
conclusion.” 

Following the conversations in 
Moscow between Ambassador Kirk 
and the Soviet foreign office, the 
UN Commander, General Ridgway, 
was asked to broadcast an appeal 
for a cease-fire conference to the 
Communist enemy. After several 
days’ delay this broadcast was an- 
swered by the enemy. 

Ridgway had suggested cease- 
fire talks be conducted on a Danish 
hospital ship in Wonsan harbor. 
The North Korean and Chinese 
Communists replied that they were 
willing to talk over a cease-fire, but 
urged that the meeting take place 
in Kaesong, one mile inside South 
Korea. This they favored as a psy- 
chological advantage, inasmuch as 
the minimum UN effort had been 
directed to pushing the enemy out 
of South Korea. 

But the United States and the 
UN apparently wanted peace so 
badly that they agreed to hold the 
preliminary talks on a cease-fire 
agenda at Kaesong, even though 
this was in South Korean territory. 
The legislature of the Republic of 
Korea unanimously opposed any 
deal based on the 38th parallel, but 
the United States and its UN allies 
(the latter having contributed about 
one-tenth as many forces to Korea 
as the Republic) ignored the plea 
and did not even bring the Repub- 
lic into the conversations on a 
cease-fire until the last minute. 


KOREA: APPEASEMENT OR VICTORY? 
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Kaesong was supposed to be neu- 
tral territory, but when the UN ne- 
gotiators arrived they discovered 
the town to be in Communist 
hands, with armed guards all about. 
Communist photographers took pic- 
tures of the unarmed UN envoys 
“surrendering” to the Communists. 
Soviet psychological warfare had a 
field day. 

The preliminary negotiations on 
a cease-fire agenda abruptly ended 
when allied newsmen protested at 
being excluded from Kaesong. Gen- 
eral Ridgway broke off talks when 
a jeep convoy of negotiators and 
newsmen were stopped by Commu- 
nist guards and prevented from 
reaching Kaesong. Ridgway also 
took advantage of the situation to 
insist to the Reds that Kaesong be 
made a neutral area, and that Com- 
munist armed guards be _ with- 
drawn. This the enemy agreed to 
on July 14th and talks resumed. 

However, on July 20th negotia- 
tions again broke down, appar- 
ently on Communist insistence that 
UN troops leave Korea as a precon- 
dition to a cease-fire. At least one 
other point found a basic disagree- 
ment between Communist and -UN 
representatives. This was the issue 
of where a cease-fire line was to be 
drawn. The Communists insisted 
on the 38th parallel, whereas the 
UN favored the existing military 
line, where UN and Korean Repub- 
lic forces have advantageous de- 
fense positions as much as thirty 
miles inside North Korea. Talks 
were scheduled to resume July 
twenty-fifth. 

During the cease-fire agenda talks 
fighting continued in the central 
Korean peninsula, although on a 
reduced scale. The enemy took ad- 
vantage of the lull to strengthen 
their forces, very possibly for a new 
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attack, bring down heavy bridge 
structures for a possible crossing 
of the Han, strengthen anti-aircraft 
defenses around Pyongyang, and 
resupply and equip their troops. 
Enemy air power built up to the 
point where Communist pilots came 
deeper and deeper into Korean ter- 
ritory from their privileged sanc- 
tuaries in Manchuria. 


Tue irreducible minimum of the 
UN conditions for a_ cease-fire 
seemed to be (1) maintenance of 
the military line inside North Ko- 
rea; (2) free access into North 
Korea for investigators to insure 
that the aggression be not resumed, 
and (3) withdrawal of the Chinese 
Communist armies from North Ko- 
rea. But even assuming that these 
conditions might be accepted tem- 
porarily by the enemy, how was the 
UN planning to achieve its an- 
nounced goal of a free, independ- 
ent, and united Korea? Having 
stopped short of the original UN 
goal in order to try for “peace,” 
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how was the UN to free North Ko- 
rea—to liberate North Korea—un- 
less this was done militarily? 

Another allied question which 
remained was the status of the Re- 
public of China on Formosa. This 
UN member was not invited by the 
United States to the Japanese peace 
treaty talks in San Francisco in 
September, 1951; neither was the 
Republic of Korea. This certainly 
was cavalier treatment by the 
United States of two allies who had 
suffered considerably from Japan- 
ese aggression. 

Further, there was Secretary 
Acheson’s remark that the Chinese 
Communists could not “shoot their 
way” into the UN; the implication 
was that they might come into the 
UN after they stopped shooting. 
Was the United States setting the 
stage for a Korean arrangement 
which might subsequently under- 
mine the position and authority of 
the Republics of China and Korea? 
Was further appeasement being 
planned? 











The Wolfhounds 
and the Children 


By 


LILLIAN O’REILLY MARONEY 


Ix the Holy Family Orphanage of 
Osaka, Japan, the 27th “Wolf- 
hound” Regiment has produced a 
great example of anti-Communist 
propaganda. Inspired by Sgt. First 
Class Hugh O'Reilly, the Regiment 
is rearing, in the persons of Japa- 
nese children, an ever-growing set 
of American ambassadors to this 
Asiatic people. As Sgt. O’Reilly 
says: “You’ll never convince these 
youngsters that there’s anything 
wrong with America. You've got 
one hundred and seventy American 
salesmen here; and when a GI walks 
in, these kids hit him like an ava- 
lanche. They just know he’s a good 
guy.” 

Curiously, although secular news- 
papers and periodicals such as The 
New York Times and Newsweek 
have devoted an increasing amount 
of space to this project, to date the 
Catholic press has not published 
any articles on the subject. 

The story of the Holy Family Or- 





phanage began on Christmas Day, 
1949, when the 27th Regiment was 
stationed in Osaka. While stroll- 
ing past a derelict building, Sgt. 
O’Reilly of the 27th was arrested 
by the sound of children’s crying. 
He investigated what proved to be 
a truly pitiful situation. 

In a_ rat-ridden, tumble-down 
room, three Sisters of Charity were 
tending several emaciated, ragged 
children, some of whom were ob- 
viously ill. There were several 
inches of water on the floor, damp 
patches on the walls, no heat, no 
light, no .sanitation—yet this was 





This account of the Holy Family Orphan- 
age of Osaka, by Lillian O'Reilly Maroney, 
is a devoted sister’s tribute to a splendid 
brother and the work he and his fellow 
Wolfhounds are doing to help the stricken 
children of Japan. As Mrs. Maroney says, 
“their generosity is a vivid testimonial to 
the brotherhood implicit in the American 
way of life. It exemplifies that democracy 
they were later to defend with their lives.” 
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the only home these children had 
ever known. Now even this poor 
home was to be theirs no longer, for 
the Sisters could not pay the rent. 
The orphanage was about to close 
its doors, and the children were to 
be set loose in a poor and hopeless 
country—set loose to starve and 
die. 

Formerly a dispensary, which 
was burned down during the bomb- 
ing of Osaka, the ramshackle build- 
ing, crudely rebuilt, became a haven 
for the poor of Osaka. The sick 
and the dying, old and young, 
stormed its gates during and after 
the war. Children came; some, be- 
cause they hoped to find a home 
like the ones they had lost; others, 
because their parents could no 
longer care for them. Even now, 
many a baby, wrapped in straw, is 
left on the orphanage doorstep. The 
nuns decided, as funds dwindled, 
to accept and keep only the children. 


A GLIMPSE at the Sergeant’s back- 
ground may explain his reaction to 


this dismal situation. Born in New 
York City, on August 27, 1914, the 
third in a family of five children, 
he became an altar boy at an early 
age. As a child, he was so tender- 
hearted that he carried home every 
alley-cat he could find. He fed and 
bedded them, then called the SPCA 
to put them to sleep. His mother 
recalls that his last cat was the 
twenty-sixth! 

Later he attended Salesian High 
School, where he was editor of and 
chief contributor to his high school 
paper. His best story was entitled, 
“As the Twig Is Bent.” It dealt 
with a young boy’s progress from 
juvenile delinquency to the life of 
a hardened criminal. 

The depression, with its resultant 
lack of employment, caused him to 
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join the Army, which sent him to 
Hawaii. His versions of Hawaiian 
songs, delivered in a voice which 
ranges unconsciously from key to 
key, always convulse his hearers 
with laughter. 

After he left the Army, he at- 
tempted to enter the field of pro- 
fessional writing. Although his 
style was witty, his vocabulary ex- 
ceptional and his ideas unusual, he 
met with little success. 

At the outbreak of World War II 
he volunteered for service in the 
Marine Corps. With his outfit he 
made the landings at Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, Guam and other trouble 
spots in the Pacific. He recalls that 
he underwent a really nerve-wrack- 
ing experience during one night 
attack. For several hours he lay 
in total darkness, listening to the 
sounds of a body slowly inching 
toward him. It might have been a 
Japanese soldier—but it might have 
been one of his comrades. All night 
long he waited for the light to re- 
veal the identity of his unseen 
neighbor. Morning came. The 
noise had been made by a large 
land crab. 


a O’REILLY saw much mis- 
ery in the Pacific area during World 
War II. He was stationed in Guam 
for more than a year. The bravery 
and poverty of the Guamanian peo- 
ple so impressed him that he pro- 
vided two families with food for 
the entire length of his stay. 

But these children of Osaka had 
an even stronger appeal—in addi- 
tion to their physical sufferings 
they had been “rejected of men”— 
and their meek acceptance of their 
joyless lot kindled his resolution to 
bring them happiness. 

Upon ascertaining the state of 
affairs, Sgt. O’Reilly hurried back 
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to headquarters and spoke so earn- 
estly of the children’s sad condi- 
tion that the regimental doctor im- 
mediately went to treat the little 
sufferers and ended by holding sick 
call for the entire orphanage. The 
men all contributed money, candy 
bars and the contents of packages 
from home. 

Every payday thereafter, Sgt. 
O’Reilly asked for donations—and 
the men responded so royally that 
in the next three years they had 
given nearly $60,000. As Sister T. 
Cattin of the Sisters of Charity says: 
“Sgt. O’Reilly has shown the Japa- 
nese people—he and the other 
‘Wolfhounds’—-that Americans 
leave only love and happiness be- 
hind them.” 

Sgt. O’Reilly invented a slogan 
which the regiment adopted: 
“Christmas every payday.” He said: 
“It used to be occupation policy to 
give a Christmas party, but until 
now it had always been just a 
single day of fun for the kids- 
then all ended for another year.” 
He says regimental collections aver- 
age from $4,500 to $6,000 a month. 


‘Tus Wolfhounds earned the ad- 
miration of the free world later in 
Korea—but their generosity to these 
children is certainly a vivid testi- 
monial to the brotherhood implicit 
in the American way of life. It 
exemplifies that democracy they 
were later to defend with their lives. 

When the Wolfhounds were or- 
dered to fight the “police action” 
in Korea, Sgt. O’Reilly took up the 
last collection on Japanese soil. 
According to a letter from one of 
the Sisters, “he emptied his own 
pockets and went to the front with 
a dollar bill and two packages of 
cigarettes.” 

The regiment fought its way up 


and down the Korean countryside— 
but payday comes even on the bat- 
tlefront; and the 27th continued its 
contributions. 

During the battle of the Bowling 
Alley—north of Taegu—the men 
were under constant pressure. Yet 
every messenger from the forward 
companies brought back money on 
that first payday. Sgt. O’Reilly 
said, “I was a little worried. This 
is the first payday in Korea and I 
thought the guys might have too 
much on their minds to worry 
about the orphanage—but this is 
the largest amount we’ve collected 
so far.” 

Throughout the next year, he 
crawled at times from one foxhole 
to the next to collect the money; 
sometimes he asked for donations 
in a rest area; but not one man 
failed in his benefactions whatever 
the circumstances. 

Rivalry between the various com- 
panies flourished. Sometimes Sgt. 
O’Reilly telephoned forward com- 
panies to remind them that no con- 
tribution had been received that 
day. The commanding officer in- 
variably asked what the largest 
company donation was; when he 
arrived at the line, a larger amount 
awaited him. 

One nun wrote: “Now I know 
why the men aren’t getting on with 
the fighting. You’ve got them with 
one hand in their pockets all the 
time.” 


A. this time a reporter from a 
New York newspaper visited the 
orphanage and wrote a “human in- 
terest” story about the “adoption” 
of the children by the regiment. 
One newspaper after another car- 
ried stories and pictures, with the 
result that much-needed financial 
help began to trickle in. 
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The “busmen’s local” of the 
Transit Workers Union, to which 
he belonged before his enlistment, 
collected $500. Mr. John Hamilton, 
president of the local, has an- 
nounced that he will make further 
collections next fall, when the men 
have returned from their vacations. 
Said he: “While our union brothers 
are fighting in Korea, they do not 
forget the helpless orphans who 
depend on them. We believe that 
we on the home front should help 
out in this humanitarian project.” 


Tue Sergeant is especially pleased 
that this work has struck another 
blow against Communism, because 
this is not his first tussle with the 
forces of totalitarianism. After his 
discharge from the Marine Corps 
at the end of World War II, he be- 
came a driver for the New York 
Omnibus Corp., of which his father 
had been an executive for nearly 
fifty years. During the time of his 
employment, the Sergeant joined 
the “Rank and File Committee” 
which unseated the Communist 
officials of the TWU local. 

In order to achieve this end, he 
had studied parliamentary tactics 
at the Francis Xavier Labor School. 
He continued to write in his spare 
time, but discouragement in this 
field, and a growing unease as to 
his country’s future, led him to re- 
join the Army and again volunteer 
for overseas duty in 1948. He now 
holds the Bronze Star Medal, the 
Purple Heart and the Combat In- 
fantry Badge. 

Many other individuals were so 
touched by the love existing be- 
tween the soldiers and the children, 
that they, too, wanted to help. 
Amounts ranged from ten cents, 
sent by an old gentleman who sacri- 
ficed his day’s ration of tobacco, to 
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$500 contributed by Barbara Stan- 
wyck. 

At the time that the newspaper 
reporters learned of the existence 
of the Home and of the story be- 
hind it, a new building had been 
completed and the children and — 
nuns comfortably installed. The 
orphanage is a semicircle of white 
buildings, with dormitories, refec- 
tory, classrooms and baths, built 
around a model playground. The 
$34,000 mortgage is completely 
paid off. 

Among the 170 children are a 
dozen GI babies. Sgt. O’Reilly said: 
“A lot of people, especially the Com- 
munist press, started saying that 
was why we helped out—but be- 
lieve me, that isn’t so.” 


| CARE sent some pack- 
ages, the Sisters say the children 
need clothing, food and toys, but 
especially boots and shoes. Sgt. 
O’Reilly declared: “We’ve got a 
new plan now. We hope to start 
giving older boys and girls instruc- 
tion in trades that will help them 
to make a living. We need type- 
writers and business machines so 
we can teach the girls to be stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. And we'll 
get them, too.” 

Although he visits the orphanage 
daily on every leave, several of the 
children conduct a_ lively cor- 
respondence with him. One eleven- 
year-old girl wrote: “St. Francis 
Xavier brought the Catholic faith 
to the Japanese people, but Sgt. 
Hugh Francis O’Reilly brought love 
to the Japanese children.” All 
things American are perfect to these 
boys and girls. And every morn- 
ing, after prayers, they sing “God 
Bless America.” 

The main purpose with which 
Sgt. O’Reilly started was to insure 
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the comfort and well-being of these 
little victims of man’s inhumanity. 
The end result, which he did not 
visualize at the time, is a wide- 
spread surge of pro-American, pro- 
Catholic feeling in Japan. 

Father Schiffer of Hiroshima told 
the Sergeant’s family that Japanese 
pagans were entering the Catholic 
Church in thousands, due to this 
charitable work. They formerly be- 
lieved that as a conquered nation, 
only misery and subjection could 
be their lot; yet now they saw a 
former enemy, whose Christian 
charity leaped over national boun- 
daries. 

In the Home, nuns of every na- 
tionality care as tenderly and tire- 
lessly for these waifs as would 
mothers. The nuns’ background is 
varied—many of them are escapees 
from Red China. One said, “We 
think we are truly UN. We know 
how to agree.” Many Japanese, 
once strangers to the Catholic con- 
cept of the brotherhood of man, 
wished to learn more of a Church 
which opened its arms to all. 

The people of Osaka marvel, too, 
that Sgt. O’Reilly is spending his 
rotation leave at the orphanage. 
Since legal and financial problems 
still plague the Sisters of Charity, 
he intends to straighten out their 
affairs. 


H. is an example of the value of 


a truly Catholic family life. When 
his mother married, she at once 
began to care daily for a neglected 
child in the neighborhood. Through- 
out his boyhood, no hungry child 
or overworked mother appealed in 
vain to Mrs. O’Reilly for sympathy 
and for practical help. Not one 
article of clothing or furniture did 
she ever discard; when its useful- 
ness to the family was over, she 
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cleaned and mended it, then gave 
it away. 

He came from a home which 
stressed Christian principles of liv- 
ing; he could not help applying 
these principles to every situation 
in which he found himself. His 
father agreed with Theodore Roose- 
velt that “there are no hyphenated 
Americans.” He encouraged his 
children to ignore race and religion 
in their playmates, to see and to 
emulate the fine qualities in every 
nationality. 


Tas American Legion recently 
presented Sgt. O’Reilly, through his 
mother, with a citation for “out- 
standing service in humanitarian 
and international relations, thereby 
exemplifying in the highest degree 
the finest traditions of the Amer- 
ican Legion.” However, when his 
mother wrote him of the honor and 
of the publicity attendant thereon, 
he answered, typically: “I can suf- 
fer the publicity, if it helps the 
children.” 

Sgt. O’Reilly is six feet tall, slim, 
with light brown hair, blue eyes, 
and a clipped, laconic manner of 
speech. He can seldom be drawn 
into a discussion of his own experi- 
ences, but greatly enjoys talking on 
political or religious subjects. Al- 
though his opinions are decided, 
his tact and charm enable him to 
convince his hearers without of- 
fending their feelings. Nothing en- 
rages him more than an expression 
of racial or religious prejudice. 


Tawir, the Wolfhounds have re- 
ceived as much comfort and pleas- 
ure from their venture into philan- 
thropy as have their little beneficia- 
ries. Longing for home, family and 
friends, their hearts are lightened 
at the remembrance of the “home 
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from home” awaiting their every 
leave at Osaka. 

Many of the soldiers bring their 
favorite children toys, suits and 
dresses from Tokyo. The memory 
of the children’s voices calling glad 
welcomes and sad farewells drowns 
out the thunder of enemy guns. 
The recollection of the Sisters, no 
longer fleeing imprisonment and 
death, now free to devote them- 
selves to their chosen calling, 
cheers many long hours of horror 
and pain. 

As Americans, these men know 
that their country will be loved and 
honored for her sons’ practical ap- 
plication of American democratic 
principles. As God-fearing men of 
every creed, they rejoice that souls 
which might have known only the 
darkness of pagan idolatry now 
know and love the One True God. 

Throughout recorded history, sol- 
diers of an occupying power have 
been notorious for their behavior— 
licentious and cruel at worst, tact- 
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But these 
leveled 


less and crude at best. 
charges can never be 
against the Wolfhounds. 

Like a stone thrown into a still 
pool, whose ripples spread ever 
wider, the establishment of this 
orphanage by these brave and de- 
voted men has undreamed-of pos- 
sibilities. How many Americans, 
sending their mites to help the chil- 
dren, will be more grateful to the 
God and to the country through 
which they are enabled to be givers, 
not takers? How many Japanese 
homes of the future may not be 
nuclei of faith in a pagan world? 
Perhaps one of these children is 
destined to be another Francis 
Xavier, bringing the faith to thou- 
sands of his compatriots. 

The Sisters dream of establish- 
ing a chain of similar children’s 
homes throughout the Orient. Asi- 
atic patience and wisdom, Ameri- 
can generosity and adaptability, to- 
gether they may conquer the world 
—for Christ. 





The Poet and the Semanticist 


By M. Wuitcoms HEss 


Wres the poet manipulates the 
language of our common speech to 
make it sing, he shows in passing 
the nature of our verbal communi- 
cation, revealing to all who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear certain 
basic facts about it. And for pre- 
cisely the same reason that his 
powerful dynamic imagery made 
him a kind of arbiter of those ab- 
stract laws of language called 
grammar (the first grammar of civ- 
ilization, the Sanscrit, was based 
on Vedic hymns, the second, the 
Greek, on Homer’s epics), the poet 
may also be called a lawgiver to 
the semanticist. 

Not that there is anything arbi- 
trary about either of these types of 
law! The exact contrary is the case. 
In his loyal employ of rules under- 
lying our language use the poet 
establishes the truth of verbal ref- 
erence even as he does the truth of 
grammar’s architectonic syntax. 
Further, as he presents his prod- 
ucts (always made according to the 
laws he shows himself freely ad- 
ministering) he also incorporates 
inferentially with his poetry a con- 
viction of those laws’ eternal right- 
ness, a conviction that goes beyond 
mere consent so obviously that the 
Greek word for the worker in the 
word-art from which we take the 


name 
maker. 

But the poet’s much-touted cre- 
ativity (of which we are hearing 
more than usual in these days 
when men seek in poetry rather 
than philosophy ways from frus- 
tration) is actually not creativity 
at all but that which accords with 
man’s creaturehood in its perfec- 
tion; for it is a joyful acquiescence 
in, and free working with, God’s 
unchanging and unchangeable de- 
crees. As a modern poet, Dr. Mary 
Grant, has written, “still stand the 
laws” — 


“poet” means creator or 


“Though holy groves be silent, and 
the writ 
Of prophets 
tablets spell 
Mystery no more to man’s un- 
righteous wit, 
Though his weak wisdom solve 
each oracle— 
Still stand the laws.” 


dim, and_= sacred 





In the accompanying essay, M. Whitcomb 
Hess presents her own “discovery” in the 
field of semantics on which she has written 
more technically in The Thomist and New 
Scholasticism. It is offered as a telling argu- 
ment against the noisy language cultists 
who believe Aristotelian logic to be a dead 
issue. Mrs. Hess is the author of The Name 
is Living. 
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The poet’s agreement with the 
“firm laws” is, in effect, so pure 
and complete that when he sings 
of creation he seems to do so in 
the language of his Creator. 
Chesterton was thinking of the 
poet’s unwritten testimony to the 
essential goodness of God’s uni- 
verse when he said that an integral 
quality of poetry is that it must ap- 
peal to the origins and deal with 
the first things. “It must,” he said, 
“be at home in the homeless void 
before the first star was made.” 
Thus might Chesterton condemn as 
poetically vapid no less than vainly 
blasphemous Swinburne’s wild de- 
claring: “Glory to Man in the high- 
est; for Man is the master of 
things!” Such a sentiment is so 
unreal in a poem that it could 
never truly have satisfied anyone, 
least of all its poet-author. 


CCoerrurume his appraisal of his 
earlier contemporary, the British 
poet and sharp-eyed critic went on: 
“Though he [Swinburne] poisoned 
paganism with pessimism, a thing 
not only more false but more friv- 
olous, though he tried to love the 
sea as a wanton or admire the sky 
as a tyrant, though this morbidity 
weakened his love of nature not 
only as compared with Vergil and 
Dante, but as compared with 
Wordsworth or Whitman, yet he 
was like every poet elemental and 
what he loved were the elemental 
things.” 

Every poet, like every child, 
Chesterton knew, discovers in- 
stantly that “unless the sky is 
beautiful, nothing is beautiful. Un- 
less the background of all things is 
good, it is no substitute to make 
the foreground better.” 

One of those “elemental things” 
loved by the poets is of central im- 
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port to the philosopher of language 
no less than to the poetic product 
itself. It is the ideal motion, or 
mood-movement, which in poetry 
is openly expressed by the verbal 
melody; .for poetry melodiously 
presents the vital mobile phase of 
the theme conveyed by the lan- 
guage content, and by the same 
symbols. Further, the relation be- 
tween the music and the meaning 
of poetry is that of musical form 
to linguistic matter; and this rela- 
tionship is of such moment that 
poetry is essentially untranslatable. 

As the idea yields to the demands 
of the verse, so does the verse 
(and here we are speaking, of 
course, of true poetry) yield itself 
to the inner demands of the idea. 
When music is incorporated with 
the meaning in poetry, the melodic 
expression, in other words, is one 
with both term and import; thus 
poetry gives the particular ideal 
motion with the same directness 
that it presents the specific ideal 
content. The mind-state is revealed 
at the same time as, and as indis- 
sociable from, the object of knowl- 
edge. 

So far, however, from this iden- 
tity of the knower’s mental set-up 
with the object suggesting that the 
subjective idealists are right after 
all, the poet’s fund of language 
(drawn from a common stock) 
proclaims that subjective idealism 
is pernicious as a philosophy be- 
cause not true. 

T. S. Eliot must have had some- 
thing like a glimpse of the power 
of poetry’s witness to the truth of 
the possibility of real objectivity in 
our word-expressed knowing when 
he wrote recently in Tradition and 
the Individual Talent that poetry 
“is not the expression of person- 
ality but an escape from person- 
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ality.” Yet it is also in a very im- 
portant way the expression of per- 
sonality, and no less such an ex- 
pression in its implicit plea to 
everyone to share the beauty of its 
discoverer through the finished 
poem. 


Tue same objectivity suggested in 
the Eliot phrase “escape from per- 
sonality” is present in the form as 
in the content of poetry, the two 
indeed being indissociably one and 
the same; what is evoked by the 
so-called artifices of the poem 
whereby the old familiar speech 
burns with a strange new fire is 
conditioned by common human 
traits of the will and the emotions 
as well as of the mind. 

For the poet as maker cannot lay 
claim to firsthand creativity, though 
by his building of melodies (in 
and through our everyday speech) 
he sings of creation in the language 
of creation, which is also man’s 
language, and so recognized by him 
at the same moment as that of the 
recognition of his own divine crea- 
turehood. 

When Gerard Manley Hopkins 
who, like Robert Herrick, felt at 
first that the. making of poetry was 
not compatible with being God’s 
priest, came to know that it is in- 
deed a good work and one defi- 
nitely “pleasing to God to write 
good poetry and to write of poetry 
well,” as a commentator said lately, 
he experienced a profound discov- 
ery of his own regarding the word- 
urt which made possible Hopkins’s 
truly important contributions to 
the treasures, of English poetry. 


1 first question the philosopher 
wishes answered about poetry is: 
How does the poet represent both 
the knower and the object of 


knowledge? How does he show in 
his corner of nature that his vision 
is purely personal at the same time 
that it depicts nature truly? The 
poet replies by pointing out that in 
every art object, poetry included, 
the universal and particular ele- 
ments in the theme portrayed are 
so integrated that they may be dis- 
tinguished just in each other’s 
terms. In no other form of judg- 
ment-expression is such an equal- 
ity of these logical factors to be 
found. 

In philosophic judgments, the 
universal appears in the particular 
which seems to exist as a conven- 
ience for its embodying; in science 
the situation is reversed—the par- 
ticular rests its proof-grounds on 
the background of the universal 
serving it. But in any and all art 
expressions particularity and uni- 
versality are concomitant. 

Art would seem to be the vitally 
needed link between philosophy’s 
rationalist stress and science’s em- 
pirical emphasis, proclaiming their 
findings equally valid yet one- 
sided. The need for constant sup- 
plementation of the two knowledge 
areas by each other should be ob- 
vious; but we find the scientist 
writing large his proof-grounds as 
opposed to the philosopher’s and 
vice versa. 


Tue poet differs from both the 
philosopher and the scientist in his 
presentation of the truth situation 
in its entirety; his language car- 
ries not only the special knowledge 
object but the frame of mind of 
the knower. Poetry in its imitation 
of nature (here that of human 
communication through language) 
makes of the language a mirror of 
judgment-expression in a product 
that ties up philosophy with sci- 
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ence but goes beyond both to in- 
clude the man thinking. 

Prose represents language as a 
tool; but poetic speech, itself the 
meaning and the melody, is not 
merely implementary like that of 
science and philosophy. The way 
in which the knower and his theme 
combine is well shown in the Hop- 
kins sonnet on “The Windhover.” 
From the scene’s setting in the 
line 


“Il caught this morning morning’s 
minion, kingdom of daylight’s 
dauphin .. .” 


to the final vision of this poet who 
sees the sacrificed ones for Christ’s 
sake like embers 


“Fall, gall themselves, and 
gold-vermilion,” 


gash 


the reader is momentarily the poet, 
rapt with the windhover’s beauty, 
and lifted from pettiness to heights 
incomparably beyond the bird’s 


scope. 


Tut semantic problem is directly 
tied up with that of logic, though 
they are different problems with 


different approaches. Verbal ref- 
erence in poetry substantiates com- 
pletely the old logical discoveries. 
That is, the right term in the right 
place in poetry is the philosopher’s 
witness to the truth of the univer- 
sal-particular relationship in knowl- 
edge as declared in the philosophia 
perennis. 

The poet’s primary intention 
may not be—indeed it is not—just 
to fix the language in such a way 
that it does not in its referential 
aspect walk away like Daedalus’ 
famous statues the moment the be- 
holder’s back is turned; neverthe- 
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less as part of his aesthetic labors 
he does fixedly hold language to 
single right meanings. Thus the 
poet, intensifying and highlighting 
inner implications as he does, can 
submit to his readers verbal sym- 
bols whose natural way of expres- 
sion is caught fast by his art. 

His worth to the semanticist is 
not only that he amalgamates the 
language, the idea, and the object 
into one meaning presentation; it 
is also, and vitally, that in this 
amalgam (the beauty of the 
thought being synchronously sung 
by the language communicating it) 
speech symbols are held incontro- 
vertibly to meanings literally in- 
expressible in their entirety by 
other communication forms, includ- 
ing other words. 


Tun poet then holds steady the 
clear transparency that thought’s 
window, or language, must be if it 
is to fulfill its nature and purpose; 
but it is of equal importance to the 
philosopher of language that the 
nature of the artifice that fixes the 
meaning in the symbol be under- 
stood since it is through the essen- 
tial poetic art form that what the 
language symbol is and does may 
be shown. 

The dual truth situation in 
poetry where the enjoyer feels the 
idea adjusting to the verse (along 
with the verse giving over to the 
ideal demands) shows the inevita- 
bility or naturalness of the form- 
matter relation in this art. The 
implication in that relationship 
(where the measured sound-flow 
of poetry is also the expression of 
the inner content of the language 
used) supplies the semanticist with 
right answers to problems of verbal 
reference. 

The very exigencies of the me- 
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lodic form preclude substitution so 
that the term is held, as above 
stated, to absolute definiteness—no 
other may fill properly its place in 
the ‘particular poem. The fact that 
melody expresses mind states is, of 
course, the real key to the possi- 
bility of poetry’s showing the ver- 
bal form as it is used in our every- 
day communication and as the poet 
holds up a mirror to the nature of 
that communication in his product. 


Tue arrangement of poetic sym- 


bols to bring in the melody which 
fixes immutably the working iden- 
tity of universals and particulars 
in the word-art is neither arbitrary 
nor capricious but accords with the 
“firm laws” sung about in _ Dr. 
Grant’s sonnet cited earlier. The 
universal - particular relationships 
appear in poetry as objectively uni- 
fied as in any other objet d'art. 

The point here is just that in 
poetry the art-stuff is language; 
and the intricacy of this medium 
(already meaningful and thus dif- 
fering from all other artistic me- 
dia) makes the writing of great 
poetry as difficult as it is rare. Yet, 
that the poet’s difficulties can be 
overcome is a fact witnessed by the 
great names of Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and others worthy of 
their company. 

And in the triumph of every suc- 


cessful music-maker and maker-of- 
dreams as he works in the word-art 
he also gives us, completely in- 
cidentally, the answer to our 
complex verbal reference problem. 
Gautier suggests how hard the art- 
process in general must be in this 
stanza from his poem “L’Art”: 


“Sculpte, lime, ciséle; 
Que ton réve flottant 
Se scelle 
Sur le bloc résistant!”’ 


“Chisel and carve and file, 

Till thy vague dream imprint 
Its smile 

On the unyielding flint.” 


(Santayana’s translation) 


Bor, hard or not, the poet seals 
his hovering dream in his bloc 
résistant, which is language; and 
in the process he gives the final lie 
to the modern behaviorists who 
explain away our language as post- 
animal signaling. Certainly here is 
mirrored the truth of the semantic 
situation which Aristotle took for 
granted in his logic, that lever by 
which the philosophical Archime- 
des moved the Western World; for 
here our language-use witnesses 
trust in the absoluteness of truth 
and the validity of universal law— 
the true presupposition in tradi- 
tional logic. 
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Tas movie fare for the Summer 
and early Fall shows a tendency to 
reach out toward the unusual and 
the unexpected which hasn’t been 
seen in too many complacent years 
of production. Obviously Holly- 
wood and Europe are straining 
rather desperately to come up with 
something which will bear out the 
claim that movies are, after all, 
better than ever. If their efforts 
are not always entirely successful, 
at least the intention behind mak- 
ing these films deserves encour- 
agement. 

The English, now that they have 
decided to discontinue making 
cloak-and-dagger thrillers to com- 
pete with our own domestic variety 
and have returned to films with an 
individual British flavor, have come 
up with a pair of splendid produc- 
tions, Pool of London and The 
Browning Version. 


Are Movies 
Better Than Ever? 


By 
RoBERT KAss 


Pool of London is, from the 
standpoint of plot not far removed 
from an American film. Employ- 
ing actual outdoor locations, the 
picture makes striking use of the 
kaleidoscopic idea in story telling. 
Spanning only from late Friday 
afternoon through Sunday night, 
it focuses on a daring jewel rob- 
bery and the various British types 
involved in it. Between the plan- 
ning of the theft and the final dis- 
position of the culprits, about two 
dozen indigenous London types 
have skimmed across the screen 
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and the camera has provided a 
speedy tour of the city’s pubs and 
music halls, its winding lanes and 
country roads. 

Since almost all of Pool of Lon- 
don is played at that split-second 
pace that characterized our own 
Naked City—to which the general 
plan of this film bears an astonish- 
ing resemblance, by the way — it 
ean hardly fail to add up to an 
utterly absorbing thriller. Of course, 
in a film which is essentially one 
of movement, very little time is 
spent probing very far below the 
surface and so the characters nec- 
essarily emerge as two- rather than 
three - dimensional people. How- 
ever, in a “chase” film, one cannot 
have it both ways and this sketchy 
treatment is undoubtedly more 
suited to the tempo of the whole. 

The completely British cast per- 
forms on a highly competent level 
which is typical of their acting in 
even their least impressive efforts. 
There is, however, an especially 
fine performance, the only really 
sensitive one of the lot, from Earl 
Cameron as a Jamaican sailor who 
grapples not only with the seamier 
side of London’s low life but also 
with the problems of racial preju- 
dice in his hectic week-end in port. 


D IRECTLY opposite to Pool of Lon- 
don both in approach and intent is 
The Browning Version, a some- 
what expanded version of Terrence 
Rattigan’s short play seen here 
two seasons ago. The camera rests 
long and unsparingly on the prin- 
cipal character, Andrew Crocker- 
Harris, if anything the exact an- 
tithesis of the conventional Mr. 
Chips who has become such a 
cliché in films. 
Crocker-Harris—“The Crock,” as 
his insensitive students dub him— 


is not a popular teacher. He is, in 
fact, the most actively disliked 
member of the faculty. When ill 
health forces him at last to resign 
his post, he prepares to leave for 
a less exacting, more meager-sal- 
aried one elsewhere. As in Pool of 
London, the action is confined to 
only a day or so but, in this time, 
Crocker-Harris, his venomous, soul- 
destroying wife, Millie, and Hunter, 
one of his colleagues, are so care- 
fully drawn that, before the end of 
The Browning Version, one has the 
rare satisfaction of knowing quite 
intimately these three focal charac- 
ters. 

Crocker-Harris is a petty tyrant 
in the schoolroom, a figure of pity 
and scorn to his fellow-instructors. 
But all of this has been insidiously 
engineered by the wife, a frus- 
trated, selfish woman who revenges 
herself for her husband’s inade- 
quacy by making him the despised 
figure he is. Ruthlessly she crushes 
every kindly instinct within him, 
turns into something hateful even 
a final parting gift from one of his 
students, taunts him with her love 
affair with the other teacher. 

At the close of the film, Crocker- 
Harris has changed little from the 
Crocker-Harris of the beginning. 
Only now he has found and faced 
the root of his misery and is appar- 
ently ready to take steps to remove 
it. At this point, though, The 
Browning Version sacrifices cold 
logic for dramatic effectiveness 
since the notion of the worm turn- 
ing has its basis in fiction more 
often than in life. Still in all, it 
does manage to bring the picture 
to an approximation of the “happy 
ending” which is so much a part 
of the film myth. 

Responsible in large measure for 
the persuasiveness of the story is 
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Michael Redgrave who plays the 
wretched school teacher with little 
bid for audience sympathy until 
the very end. Redgrave communi- 
cates perfectly the aura of general 
unpleasantness, of carping petti- 
ness. In all, it is an essentially re- 
pressed, rigidly stylized perform- 
ance but the only one which would 
be completely convincing. 

Jean Kent, on the other hand, 
overplays too frequently. Her vi- 
cious Millie Crocker-Harris is al- 
most a caricature and one waits 
now and again for her to grind her 
teeth or curl her lip in a sneer. 
Subtlety, I would say, becomes Mil- 
lie more than such displays of pet- 
ulance. 

Fortunately, though, Nigel Pat- 
rick as Hunter, who is at last 
shamed into a realization of the 
grave wrong he has committed in 
carrying on an affair with his col- 
league’s wife, gives a _ clear-cut, 
mature interpretation of a man 
caught inextricably in the middle 
of an abnormally-pitched emotional 
situation. 


|| from the norm, both 
moral and social, is the theme of 
A Streetcar Named Desire which 
has been filmed with remarkable 
fidelity. Only one or two situations 
have been softened in transferring 
Tennessee Williams’s stage play to 


the screen. Because of the un- 
usually strong direction of Elia 
Kazan and adherence to the mood 
of the original, A Streetcar Named 
Desire is far more successful than 
Mr. Williams’s earlier play-into- 
movie, The Glass Menagerie. 

To anyone not yet familiar with 
the plot outlines of Streetcar, the 
story concerns a _ schoolteacher— 
female, this time—who has, through 
alcoholism and nymphomania, very 
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little lower to sink. Removed from 
her position, she arrives, a bedrag- 
gled, dispirited thing, at the shabby 
apartment of her married sister in 
New Orleans. 

Here, Blanche tries to create an 
illusion of well-being for herself 
despite the fact that the apartment 
is no more than two squalid rooms. 
But as often as she builds up a 
dream-world existence for herself 
out of the remains of past gentility 
and respectability, just so thor- 
oughly does Stanley Kowalski, her 
brutish brother-in-law, shatter it 
until, at last, Blanche is taken 
away, hopelessly insane, to a men- 
tal institution. 

With sordid material such as 
this, it is difficult to recommend 
A Streetcar Named Desire to any- 
one but adults who will not flinch 
at two hours of unleavened despair. 
As a study in utter degradation, the 
story points its own moral. As a 
vehicle for acting, it is expertly 
handled by Vivien Leigh as Blanche 
and, to a somewhat lesser degree, 
by Marlon Brando as Stanley. 

Miss Leigh, London-trained, is 
exceptional in a role which must 
have been all but incomprehensible 
to her British mind. However, un- 
der Kazan’s firm hand, she has not 
only almost completely mastered 
the Southern drawl but, far more 
than that, she has fathomed 
Blanche’s complex character to its 
very core. She is vague, coy, sim- 
pering, genteel, despairing, hope- 
less. 

Mr. Brando, on the other hand, 
seems temperamentally more suited 
to his role. He does, though, wisely 
restrain himself from exaggerating 
the grosser aspects of Stanley’s 
character so that, even if one 
cannot sympathize with his wife 
Stella’s sla ish devotion to this lout, 
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at least the relationship is not dra- 
matically unsound. 

From the standpoint of simple 
morality and good taste, A Street- 
car Named Desire represents the 
film at its lowest common denom- 
inator. Within its own scope and 
purpose, it is, paradoxically enough, 
a nearly-perfect achievement. But 
one can only ask: Why was it made 
at all? 


Tue MEDIUM carries the American 
film. into a completely unexplored 
channel. It is the first complete 
screen opera in English. Even Tales 
of Hoffmann did not dare go the 
whole way without the added gim- 
mick of ballet and, of course, the 
ever-reliable technicolor. The Me- 
dium, however, resorts to no such 
tricks. It is pure opera from be- 
ginning to end. It has no bright 
palette of colors to turn it into a 
dazzling spectacle. Therefore, it 
must necessarily stand on its own 
merits. 

Happily enough, these are plenti- 
ful, for the film has been put to- 
gether with unbounded imagination 
and the spirit of adventure. Even 
the circumstances under which it 
was filmed bear that out. The Me- 
dium was shot entirely in Italy with 
both American and Italian talent 
co-operating in front of and behind 
the cameras. 

Outdoor locations—winding, cob- 
blestone alleys and battered ex- 
teriors—have been shrewdly chosen 
by Enzo Serafin, the photographer, 
to establish an atmosphere of ten- 
sion and terror which are neces- 
sary adjuncts to the melodramatic 
plot. By the extensive use of close- 
ups, especially of Madame Flora, 
the blowsy, corpulent medium of 
the title, Gian-Carlo Menotti, the 
director, has made her into a truly 
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magnificent, almost overpowering 
figure. She looms menacingly over 
Monica, her daughter, and Toby, 
the deaf-mute, who assist her with 
her fake séances. She dwarfs the 
figures of her clients, the pathetic 
mourners who climb the stairs to 
her shabby studio to hear the voices 
of their dead. 

Menotti, certainly, was the only 
man to direct the film version of 
his own work. Cannily he has 
known just which moments to high- 
light, just how to build slowly at 
first with a series of mounting cres- 
cendos, so that, looked at as a 
whole, The Medium is as suspense- 
ful as a Hitchcock thriller. Menotti’s 
is a welcome talent to the films. 

Musically, too, he was the only 
choice. He has used Marie Powers 
of the original company to play the 
half-crazed Madame Flora. Besides 
possessing a powerful contralto 
voice, Miss Powers is a seasoned ac- 
tress who makes the flamboyant 
charlatan a terrifying figure. Leo 
Coleman, also from the Broadway 
company, does not sing although, 
dramatically at least, his assign- 
ment is as taxing as Miss Powers’. 

To express the misery and the 
yearning of the mute whose entire 
world revolves around his adoration 
of Monica, Coleman employs his 
mobile features and his slender 
body with amazing effectiveness. In 
Italy, Menotti found a young so- 
prano, Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
whom he cast as Monica. For her, 
The Medium is the beginning of a 
brilliant career. Together, with Mr. 
Menotti and Mr. Serafin, these three 
make The Medium the most excit- 
ing picture in ten years. 


, River, Rumer Godden’s novel 
about the awakening to life and 
love of a trio of young ladies, has 
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been stunningly filmed in India, 
the actual locale of the story. As 
might be expected, the technicolor 
camera let loose amid the un- 
controlled expanse and sprawling 
beauty of the country shatters 
somewhat the impact of the per- 
sonal story which The River at- 
tempts to tell. It centers around an 
English family whose father is fore- 
man of a jute press. 

First of the three young ladies 
on whom the story concentrates 
is his fourteen-year-old daughter, 
Harriet. The second miss is her 
close friend, Valerie, an eighteen- 
year-old, whose father owns the 
press. The third is an Indian maiden 
who has returned from school in 
England to live with her white 
father. Into the girls’ relatively un- 
complicated lives comes a rather 
disillusioned young American who 
has lost a leg in the war. Although 


he does not become seriously in- 
volved with any one of the heroines, 
the red-headed visitor brings each 
of them to an awareness of what 


it means to be growing up. It is 
their introduction to the pangs of 
first love. And, in their own way, 
each of them teaches the embit- 
tered, purposeless young man some- 
thing of the meaning of life. 

That is all there is to the story. 
And yet, for translating such an 
elusive, sensitive idyl of young 
womanhood into the language of 
the cinema, The River is a remark- 
able production. Jean Renoir, the 
director, has captured as few direc- 
tors have the impatience and the 
yearning of youth, its desire to find 
a place, to take the first steps into 
the adult world. And, flowering as 
it does here amid the verdant splen- 
dor of India, The River is a stun- 
ning film. 

The acting of the three young 
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ladies—Patricia Walters, Adrienne 
Corri, and Radha—is exceptional. 
Unfortunately no such glowing 
praise can be given to Thomas 
Breen who makes a wooden, life- 
less figure out of the hero. How- 
ever, since his function in the film 
is only to stimulate the girls’ con- 
sciousness of an adult world rather 
than to bring it to fulfillment, his 
stilted performance is no great det- 
riment to The River. 


Te another of the films dealing 
with persons displaced by the war 
comes from Europe this summer. 
It is Women Without Names. This 
picture, the second of a projected 
trilogy from a Hungarian director, 
Geza von Radvanyi, is completely 
different in setting and develop- 
ment from his earlier effort, Some- 
where in Europe. Here, Radvanyi 
confines his story within a barbed 
wire enclosure which keeps hun- 
dreds of women of assorted na- 
tionality within a prison camp. 

The treatment is necessarily ka- 
leidoscopic in order to give what 
is evidently intended to be a cross- 
section of homeless refugees. The 
central character is a Yugoslav 
woman, pregnant, who is so terri- 
fied that her child will be taken 
from her that she must escape be- 
fore it is born. The way in which 
several of the other women help 
her with her plan gives Radvanyi 
a foundation upon which to build. 
In the end, of course—for the tone 
of the film is extremely fatalistic— 
the woman dies and the child is to 
be cared for by a kindly prison 
guard who, in order to get posses- 
sion of the infant, claims to be its 
father. 

But between the entrance of the 
Yugoslav girl into the camp and 
her death which brings the story to 
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its end, Radvanyi has painted a 
vivid canvas. Across it flit an en- 
terprising French girl who lures 
a stupid Albanian merchant into 
marrying her and thus obtains her 
release from the camp; a Belgian 
woman, widow of a Nazi, who, 
while playing solitaire, acts as a 
kind of cynical commentator on the 
lot of all the women; a sadistic 
German nurse who is confronted 
with one of her victims, a Polish 
girl, almost completely deranged 
from her horrifying existence un- 
der the Nazis. 

In a picture like this, it is, nat- 
urally, almost impossible to keep 
the whole from sprawling hope- 
lessly over the screen and Radvanyi 
has not, unfortunately, been strong 
enough to control his landscape. 
Still, for all its unevenness, he has 
recorded a shocking, almost unbe- 
lievable account of the utter chaos 
which war makes of normal lives. 
Whatever its shortcomings and its 
occasional lapses in taste, Women 
Without Names is a powerful film. 
It is superbly acted in several lan- 
guages by Valentina Cortesa, Fran- 
coise Rosay, Simone Simon and 
Vivi Gioi. 


Besnewme from the British who 
popularized the collection of short 
stories in Quartet and Trio, an 
American, Robert Stillman, has 
packaged three unrelated tales in 
Horsie. Since some kind of link is 
apparently necessary as was the 
Maugham name in the British col- 
lections, the common bond in 
Horsie is that each of the three fe- 
male characters have participated, 
even though remotely, in the well- 
known radio program, “Queen for 
a Day.” 

The initial tale, “The Gossamer 
World,” is one which depends first 
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upon the creation of an atmosphere 
and then, more vitally, upon main- 
taining it. The background is a 
suburban home where a young 
couple are happily married and 
rather occupied with bringing up 
their highly imaginative youngster. 

The boy’s serious illness, with its 
crippling after-effect, carries the 
fragile story to its climax as the 
camera leaves them with the in- 
dication that, in time, the child will 
be completely cured. Such a tale 
borders very closely upon the soap- 
opera and it is only because the 
direction of Arthur Lubin is so 
tight that Darren McGavin, Phyllis 
Avery, and Rudy Lee keep the fam- 
ily unit believable and just this side 
of cloying. 

“High Diver,” the second story, 
has implications which go a bit 
deeper. A young Polish-American 
lad, unwilling to follow in his im- 
migrant-father’s footsteps as a com- 
mon laborer, leaves home to work 
as a high diver in a carnival to 
earn tuition for engineering school. 
The desperate panic of the boy, the 
anguish of his parents, the tension 
of his first and only dive from the 
110-foot board are so vividly cap- 
tured that this vignette is a brilliant 
half-hour on film. 

The last story, Horsie, from the 
pen of Dorothy Parker, is an ironic 
bit about a lonely spinster who, for 
a few weeks at least, shares the 
kind of family life she has never 
had when she is nurse to a flighty 
socialite-mother and her infant. A 
figure of ridicule to her employers, 
Horsie—as she is nicknamed by the 
husband—is blithely unaware of 
their dislike of her and their eager- 
ness to have her leave. Full of sting 
and bite, Mrs. Parker’s character, 
in the hands of Edith Meiser, is a 
striking tour-de-force of acting. 






The Mores 


By HusBeErtT N. HArt 


On: of the most dangerous, and 
yet widespread beliefs of the secu- 
lar world is that morality is rela- 
tive, that morality is derived solely 
from custom. It is so reasonable to 
begin with and so convenient to 
end with, especially if one is about 
to kick over the traces sexually or 
swindle somebody. 

See how reasonable it is: 

One simply avoids the word 
morality, or any word that has 
moral connotations — theft, adul- 
tery, treachery, sin. One discusses 
the “mores.” This makes one scien- 
tific and sophisticated. Now every 
sophomore knows how the mores 
change from time to time and place 
to place. There is a tribe some- 
where where virginity is a state to 
be avoided, where the most desir- 
able bride is the girl who has had 
the most sexual experience. Good 
sons of Mohammed have four wives 
when they can afford it. Eskimos 
hospitably present their wives to 
overnight guests. In aboriginal Aus- 
tralia or some place it is disgraceful 
for otherwise naked women to un- 
cover their feet. 

In time, too, this relativity of the 
wores is apparent. Grandma was 
morally shocked at a woman’s 
smoking cigarettes or painting her 
lips or displaying her calf even at 


bathing beaches. The contrast be- 
tween the mores of 1890 and those 
of our time is startling, to put it 
mildly. 

Therefore, runs the emancipated 
logic, there is no morality. There 
are only the mores. 

Keller, successor to Sumner at 
Yale, sums it up compactly: 


é 

Wut is in accord with men’s 
own mores is regarded by them as 
indisputably right — that is taken 
for granted and all departures or 
innovations as incontestably wrong. 
The mores, that is to say, can make 
anything right, and can nullify the 
condemnation of anything. This 
may seem, at first sight, to be an 
extravagant attribution of author- 
ity; but let us scan some samples of 
practices, to us obnoxious, that the 
mores have approved. Take mur- 
der and theft to begin with. It has 
been deemed altogether praise- 
worthy, as in the Old Testament, to 
kill or rob anyone not a member of 
the in-group; it is still so, in time 








If our liberals really hate political totali- 
tarianism, says Hubert N. Hart, Administra- 
tive Assistant at Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City, it would be well for them. 
if only on practical grounds, to line up on 
the side of the Church on the question of 
mores vs. morals. 
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of war—indeed, the new recruit is 
then deliberately coached to be 
bloodthirsty. . . .” 

“The suttee, where a wife volun- 
tarily died on the funeral pyre of 
her husband, was to the Hindu 
an exhibition of high virtue in 
women... .” 

“Similarly it is honorable, in cer- 
tain countries, for girls to prosti- 
tute themselves. .. .” 

“This list might be indefinitely 
extended to include hosts of prac- 
tices which we regard as immoral, 
sinful, loathsome, inhuman... .” 

“If cases on the order of these 
few samples are not overlooked, 
the statement with which we 
started, that the mores can make 
anything right, will eventually 
cease to seem in any respect an ex- 
aggeration.” 


Born Sumner’s Folkways and 
and Keller’s Man’s Rough Road are 
used as textbooks throughout the 
country’s colleges. I commend them 
to the military. They would make 
edifying reading for the lads who 
may suffer and die defending dem- 
ocratic mores or for the parents 
whose sons died defending Roose- 
vel’s mores against Hitler’s. 

Whenever I read the kind of non- 
sense quoted above, and one runs 
across this stuff all the time, there 
comes to mind a really terrible pas- 
sage in Dostoevski’s The Brothers 
Karamazov. It is sufficient by it- 
self, so-far as I am concerned, to 
annihilate the doctrine of the rela- 
tivist. Ivan, typical liberal, has been 
narrating tales of vicious cruelty to 
his younger brother, Alyosha. He 
finally demands: 

“Tell me yourself, I challenge 
you—answer. Imagine that you are 
creating a fabric of human destiny 
with the object of making men 
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happy in the end, giving them 
peace and rest at last, but that it 
was essential and inevitable to tor- 
ture to death only one tiny creature 
—that baby beating its breast with 
its fist, for instance—and to found 
that edifice on its unavenged tears, 
would you consent to be the archi- 
tect on those conditions? Tell me 
and tell the truth.” 

“No, I wouldn’t consent.” 


Axvosna happened to be a Chris- 
tian. In this year of our Lord, how- 
ever, we must persuade the secular 
professors of ethics and their mis- 
guided victims that on pragmatic 
grounds alone, we must have abso- 
lutes. The relativistic outlook is 
stupid, dangerous and, if taken 
seriously by enough Americans, 
suicidal on natural grounds. 

Let’s forget Grandma’s bathing 
suit and horror of bobbed hair. 
Let’s forget the naked primitive 
women who rush to cover their 
feet if a man approaches. It has 
been part of the mores at various 
times and places to throw children 
into the flaming jaws of some 
Moloch, to kill old people no longer 
useful to the tribe, to torture 
strangers, to torture minorities. 

The moral indignation displayed 
over Torquemada’s mores would 
indicate that most of our secular 
friends believe torturing heretics is 
immoral, not just an amoral aspect 
of Spain’s mores at the time. 

Was the treatment of Jews by 
Hitler immoral or only distasteful? 
Are Russia’s slave labor camps or 
her treatment of men like Mind- 
szenty immoral?—or merely offen- 
sive to those viewing such mores 
from another frame of reference? 
Torture of minority groups shocks 
us, I suppose, in the same way and 
for the same reasons that the mod- 
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ern bathing suit would shock 
my Puritan grandmother. What 
drivel. 


Ova thinkers continue, neverthe- 
less, to believe and teach the doc- 
trine that the mores make right 
right and wrong wrong. A favorite 
clincher to their reasoning, a 
clincher designed to devastate the 
faith of those who know there is 
an absolute good and an absolute 
evil, is the fact that some mores 
particularly repulsive to the Chris- 
tian have “religious” sanction. 

Thus, in some tribe or other, 
where they, let us say, destroy ba- 
bies born feeble or deformed, this 
infanticide is not only a custom 
but a “religious” duty. The local 
deity, a pole or a cow or something, 
commands this destruction of use- 
less infants. For the relativist, the 
mores commanded by a two-headed 
snake are as meaningful as Chris- 
tian morality. Very logical. 

That is why one cannot oppose 
their pretty doctrine by simply 
quoting the commands of Christ. 
To minds as miseducated as theirs 
the commands of Christ spring 
from the mores of a_ particular 
Jewish group about two thousand 
years ago and are as valid, or 
less valid, than the commands of 
Lenin. 

This is an age of wars. The con- 
flict, if our relativist fellow Amer- 
icans are right, is shaking down to 
a squabble between two sets of 
mores, neither “good” in any abso- 
lute sense and, therefore, neither 
any “better” than the other. We 
cannot even say two philosophies. 
This is an age of “ideologies,” a 
term the connotations of which are 
an indication of how influential the 
secular, ethical doctrine has _ be- 
come. 
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If relativist influence goes much 
further we are doomed. The bru- 
tality, the diabolic contempt for the 
individual, that are a necessary as- 
pect of the totalitarian state will be 
looked upon ‘tolerantly as just an- 
other set of mores. So they torture 
and kill those who resist them? 
Shocking, at first glance, of course, 
as, at first, we are shocked by the 
sexual behavior of Chinese concu- 
bines. 

That is to be expected when one’s 
own habits of thought and behav- 
ior, one’s own customs, have been 
so different—notice, just different, 
not in any sense better or truer. 
Then, why the fuss? Why not try 
totalitarian mores? To die for 
mores that are only relatively true 
for a particular culture is foolish- 
ness. No set of mores is worth a 
pint of one’s blood, , 

Ironically, the Communists of 
the world have an ideology that for 
them is absolute. Their worship of 
Lenin’s corpse and deification of 
Joe Stalin, their sacred Marxian 
scripture give them a great advan- 
tage in morale over those trained 
in the relativist school. 

That is why on _ pragmatic 
grounds alone those in our coun- 
try who have even a remnant of re- 
ligious faith, Christian or Jewish, 
had better sign up as fellow travel- 
ers, at least of the Church. The 
place for us all to get together on 
absolute, fixed, unchanging Truth 
and Goodness is in these words: 
“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created 
equal and endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights. . . .” 


I, is all there. “Self-evident” means 
absolute, unquestionable. “Unalien- 
able” implies the infinite worth of 
the individual. He is so important 
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that no dictator, no state, no ma- 
jority may deprive him of his God- 
given rights without violating an 
absolute law, a moral law that 
transcends all the mores of all the 
tribes and nations. ; 
Even those liberals and indiffer- 
entists who usually ignore religion, 
if they really hate political totalita- 
rianism, had better, for the most 
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practical of motives — survival for 
themselves and their children — 
line up as fellow travelers of the 
Church. They had better act as if 
the above quotation contained an 
absolute Truth, let the mores 
change from culture to culture. 
Their morality, then, so far as 
politics goes will be absolutely 
right. 


Souvenir 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


C OME. Here are sunburned sweeps of earth and sky 


To tell us if it needed to be told 
That we have a stake in summer, you and I, 
And now may harvest all its gleaming gold. 


The seeds or plants we worked in spring are ready, 
Fat zinnias, the tasseled corn grown high, 

The grape in purpling clusters, hot and heady, 
The melon winking with a dappled eye. 


Come let us claim our harvests, one by one, 
And work and laugh and gather all our sheaves 
Till summer, that has neither toiled nor spun, 
Is sped beneath a rain of falling leaves 
All unaware that its maturest parts 
Remain stored in our bins and in our hearts. 





_ 
op preserve us from reformers.” 

“But many were szints.” 

“God preserve us from saints.” 

This dialogue which Bernanos 
uses in his Diary of a Country 
Priest is a caricature of a real feel- 
ing. Another might express it this 
way: “Why can’t people let the 
Church alone. She’s lasted for cen- 
turies and will outlast them. She’s 
good enough for me.” 

Father Congar in his study, True 
and False Reform in the Church 
(Vraie et fausse réforme dans 
lEglise. Paris: Editions du Cerf), 
says that it is not enough to be a 
saint to bring about a_ reform. 
Saints have flourished under ter- 
rible conditions in the Church. The 
reformer has the unique character- 
istic of being “twice born,” that is 
to say, he has separated himself 
from a merely habitual practice of 
his faith and posed a_ personal 
choice. Faith becomes a personal 
discovery, a personal conviction 
and not just the religion of one’s 
group. The reformer is not only 
part of the religious milieu into 
which he was born, he can also 
stand apart and look at it, study it, 
see new needs. 


The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


The suggestions that liturgical 
changes may be necessary, that we 
are talking beyond the modern in- 
tellectual capacity when we try to 
prove the existence of God, that the 
doctrine of social charity needs a 
wider development in terms of to- 
day’s industrial problems, etc., are 
often labeled as criticisms of the 
Church, and hence to be frowned 
upon and nipped in the bud. Yet 
these things: liturgy, manner of 
presenting the faith, application of 
doctrine to new problems, etc., are 
the legitimate domain for renewal, 
for development. 


Livcann defends the reformer by 
saying that he is an essential part 
of the Church and that his en- 
deavors are life-giving and provide 
the Church with a necessary dyna- 
mism. He says that reformers have 


an ambivalence about them. The 











This month Sally Whelan Cassidy com- 
ments on still further points in Father Yves 
Congar’s important work on Reform in the 
Church. Father Congar has shown great 
balance in his approach to the problem; 
according to La Croix, he combines pre- 
cision with justice, theological truths with 
facts of experience. 
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germ that they harbor may be a 
deadly one or a beneficial one. One 
sure way of avoiding the chance of 
that germ’s being deadly is to kill 
all germs, but that would kill all 
life as well. The ambivalence of 
the reformer will be turned into a 
positive direction if certain safe- 
guards are present: an openness 
to new ideas which will prevent a 
fatal introversion; a fraternal spirit 
in which the new need can be 
discussed and acted upon; author- 
ity which will block off the dead 
ends. 

The reformer’s tendency toward 
over-simplification, St. Francis’ in- 
sistence on poverty for example, is 
counterbalanced by his fraternal 
love for the others in the Church. 
For the reformer’s task is not to 
contradict but to contrast, to say 
“this too” rather than “only this is 
important.” 


Tue Church must permit reform 
in order to avoid the double tempta- 
tion of pharasaism and of the syna- 


gogue. The Church must not allow 
herself to become rigid, to ossify in 
a certain structure. Nor must a 
means be allowed to replace an end, 
as for instance when success in a 
particular parish work is the sole 
object of one’s energy and satisfac- 
tion rather than the service of God. 
There is the risk of relying on a 
meticulous carrying out of exterior 
practices while neglecting the dia- 
logue between God and the soul. 
Here is the risk of routine, of an 
over-concentration on fulfilling 
one’s obligations too narrowly de- 
fined. 

The temptation of the synagogue 
is the refusal to renew all in Christ. 
The tendency to favor one epoch, 
one culture, one way of doing things 
and to ignore new calls and new 
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needs. This is a refusal to learn 
from history. As Congar says, “The 
past solidified in the present stops 
up the current of life.” A refusal 
to change is often phrased in terms 
of a fidelity, but this is often a fidel- 
ity to the letter and not to the 
spirit. The immutable must not be 
confounded with the immobile. The 
past is not lost when we turn to 
the new. We did not lose St. Bene- 
dict when we had St. Dominic, and 
St. Ignatius deprived us of neither 
of his predecessors. 


Anornun aspect of this temptation 
of the synagogue is the refusal to 
accept a thoroughgoing reform. 
While, to be sure, it is imprudent 
to question everything all of the 
time, nevertheless when a reform 
is needed it must penetrate the 
whole body, so that a new balance 
may be reached. A reform must 
not remain on the purely “moral” 
level but must also penetrate to the 
sociological level of structure; so 
again, it is not enough for a reform 
to change merely the domain of the 
purely “religious”; it must express 
itself in a transformation of the 
exterior ways of life as well. . 
Father Congar distinguishes be- 
tween two aspects of the Church, 
the structure and the life,‘ior in 
other words, the static and the dy- 
namic. The first is that which 
Christ set up and which is perfect, 
which remains constant. Its chief 
elements are dogma, the sacraments 
and hierarchical organization. 
The second aspect is that which 
is developing and hence perfectible. 
Some of its chief elements are 
teaching, liturgy, piety and works. 
While under the first aspect the 
Church is changeless and the stress 
is on continuity and tradition, in 
the second the Church is growing 
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and the stress is on the apostolic 
and pastoral. 

Congar explains this distinction 
in another way when he says that 
we may distinguish in the Church 
a center, the Urbis, and a periphery, 
the Orbis. The center’s task is 
chiefly that of maintaining order 
and unity and its way of doing this 
is by sanction. The periphery’s 
task is to initiate and propose, to 
represent the problems of the world 
in their multiple manifestations. 
Both together make up the whole, 
that is the Church. The hierarchy 
(local and universal) is chiefly con- 
cerned with the center’s task, while 
the periphery is most often repre- 
sented by priests and laymen. The 
chief task of the one is to confirm, 
the other’s to baptize. 


Conesn stresses the conditions 
necessary for a true reform, a re- 
form from within whereby, with- 
out forming a new church, the 
Church is renewed. Repeatedly he 
tells us of the primacy of charity 
and of pastoral life. A reform is 
not the imposition of some new 
world-view, some philosophical sys- 
tem, but rather, it springs from the 
experience of the apostolate, the 
needs seen in everyday contact with 
the people. 

The Church is not only an intel- 
lectual fact but a living fact. A 
mechanical system can be shat- 
tered and rebuilt, or a new one can 
be substituted quite arbitrarily, 
but the development of a life im- 
plies a deepening, a greater inte- 
gration. 

We sometimes pride . ourselves 
on being advance guards, pioneers, 
but this status is wise only if we 
keep in contact with the main army. 
The Marxists are always warning 
their leaders not to loose contact 
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with the masses, for in doing so 
they lose touch with reality and 
become useless to the cause. There 
is a great deal of sense here, not 
only tactically but spiritually. We 
are one in the Body of Christ but 
no one person has all the truth, just 
as no one formula can fully present 
a mystery. Our staying in contact 
with the whole means that the har- 
mony is more complete, that a cer- 
tain one-sidedness is avoided, and 
that together we come close to pro- 
claiming the full truth. This im- 
plies submission to the magisterium 
of the Church but, as Congar says, 
an intellgent submission not a 
servile or mechanical acceptance 
of apostolic authority. 

Another quality implicit here is 
honesty, for only in real purity of 
intention and frank expression of 
a felt need can we hope really to 
participate in a dialogue. This im- 
plies a fraternal trust, not neces- 
sarily in the reformer’s ideas but 
in his desire to help, to be faithful 
to the spirit within him. 


P anence, which Congar puts 
third among the necessary virtues 
of a reformer, seems obvious. The 
hasty man is the arbitrary man. 
Reform is not a commercial propo- 
sition: “Ill take it if you will con- 
cede this.” As Congar puts it, pa- 
tience is a disposition of soul and 
not a question of endurance. It 
implies a realization of the fact 
that one does not improvise with a 
living body, one integrates; one 
does not slice through an immensely 
complex matter sure that one has 
the definitive answer. One is aware 
that life must absorb, that in any 
deyelopment each part of the or- 
ganism must remain in equilibrium. 

It is usually better to try to meet 
a need and build a theory about it 
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later, since appropriateness is often 
a question of experience, and ask- 
ing for an immediate definitive an- 
swer may force a prudent definition 
when a permissive attitude might 
have been more desirable. Thus 
bishops have told the faithful, 
there are certain things that you 
must not ask us because in the 
present state of things we would 
have to refuse you permission, but 
if you try to meet the problem in 
your own way, we may be able to 
confirm a means which you have 
shown to be appropriate. 

This means a delay, it means less 
confirmation of one’s efforts, but it 
also allows for the inevitable mis- 
takes in meeting a new need. It 
gives the organism the time neces- 


sary to absorb the new element, it 
gives the new technique time to 
purify itself. Still, though Congar 
advocates patience and a “sense of 
the necessary delay,” he addresses 
the words of St. Paul to those in 
authority,” and you Fathers do not 
provoke your children to anger,” 
and goes on further to say that 
Christ called himself “the Truth” 
not “the Custom.” 

Lastly in order that the reform 
be a true renewal there must be 
a return to tradition and not just 
an adding on of the latest fashion 
or mechanical adaptation. A true 
reform must be based on the foun- 
dation stones of the Church: it 
must be biblical, patristic, apostolic 
and contemplative. 











Few pamphlets have ever pro- 
voked so much discussion as 
Aneurin Bevan’s One Way Only. 
As one paper put it, everyone con- 
demns it as inconsistent, muddled 
and illogical, but it has never taken 
more newspaper columns to prove 
it. The truth, I am afraid, is that 
the pamphlet has struck fairly and 
squarely on an extremely tender 
spot in the British mind, and, in 
some respects, on the mind of 
Western Europe. It is an extremely 
clever move. It will have great in- 
fluence, and its muddle-headed ar- 
guments will not stand in Aneurin 
Bevan’s political way. 

The pamphlet, it will be recalled, 
was sponsored, not only by Bevan, 
but also by Harold Wilson and 
John Freeman. These three Labor 
Ministers resigned office after the 
Budget on the ostensible issue that 
the cutting down of the free medi- 
cal services was a betrayal of La- 
bor-Socialism as they understood 
it. This in itself proved not to be 
an especially popular point. It was 
more of a Socialist doctrinaire 
business than a real worry even to 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


the workers, many of whom, any- 
way, felt that paying part of the 
cost of their spectacles and den- 
tures was not a great sacrifice to 
make if Britain’s economy were to 
be kept stable and the very real 
threat of Communism withstood. 

But Aneurin Bevan is an ex- 
tremely ambitious politician, and 
certainly not the kind of man to 
remain in the background of the 
Labor movement if he can help it. 
On the other hand, he is shrewd 
enough to realize the disastrous 
consequences likely to result from 
really splitting the Labor Party. 
What he wants is a cause suffi- 
ciently popular to draw so much 
of the Labor movement to his side 
that those who remain over will be 
too weak to do anything but acqui- 
esce or retire. 

In the present circumstances, do- 
mestic issues alone will hardly pro- 











Neither rearmament nor social reform, 
says Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of 
the London Catholic Herald, will suffice 
to check Communism and convert Com- 
munists. The true answer lies in the spirit- 
ual and moral rehabilitation of the Free 
World. Mr. de la Bedoyere has recently 
published a Life of Baron von Hiigel. 














vide such a cause. The need to 
stand up to Soviet Russia has bit- 
ten so deep that it can be made in- 
to an excuse for any domestic 
measures, however much disliked, 
and the Right wing of the Labor 
Party under Attlee is bound to 
maintain its ascendancy so long as 
people are convinced that rearma- 
ment is a first necessity and the 
Party remains in power and there- 
fore responsible for the policy of 
resistance to Communism. This is 
confirmed by the overwhelming 
support for Attlee in the National 
Executive Committee of the Labor 
Party. 

That is why Bevan has had to 
look around to find a reasonable 
way of breaking through this im- 
passe. He has done it very skill- 
fully. The real aim of One Way 
Only is to raise the question wheth- 
er the degree of rearmament 
planned is really necessary to de- 
ter Soviet Russia and whether, any- 
way, the British and European 
economy can physically stand that 
degree of rearmament without in- 
ternal economic and social conse- 
quences which will play into Com- 
munist hands. 


As has been pointed out by more 
than one political commentator, 
Bevan’s argument actually balances 
with the views of General Mac- 
Arthur. MacArthur thinks Soviet 
Russia to be weak enough to make 
a tough policy a reasonably safe 
risk. Bevan is now arguing that 
Soviet Russia is weak enough to 
make it reasonably safe to be con- 
servative in our future rearmament 
plans. 

Not less interesting was the fact 
that this pamphlet was presumably 
planned and written before there 
was any question of a truce in Ko- 
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rea or of a change of tactics in 
Russia. It was a lucky break for 
Bevan that it appeared at a mo- 
ment when the minds of so many 
were running along the lines he 
argued, but he himself must take 
the credit for having anticipated 
the kind of feeling which broke 
out as soon as Russia seemed to 
lift a finger in the direction of 
settlement and peace. 


Taat is why I said at the begin- 
ning that the pamphlet hit the 
British and, doubtless, the Euro- 
pean public on a tender spot. We 
are too apt to forget the long era 
of Communist appeasement, the 
continued lack of real interest in 
the fate of human beings under 
Communist rule, the utter weari- 
ness of the people of Europe with 
war, the longing for some kind of 
apparent peace at almost any cost. 

It has always seemed to me that 
the Communists played their cards 
incredibly badly. They could have 
got almost anything out of the 
West had they continued the war- 
time policy of friendliness and ap- 
parently decent behavior. Instead 
of which, their post-war toughness 
turned out to be the sole means of 
positively driving into the heads of 
the multitude of would-be Commu- 
nist appeasers the need for re- 
building a defense against a Com- 
munism at last shown up really to 
be what a small minority had held 
it to be from the first. 

And though today a Bevan 4s- 
serts, and no doubt honestly as- 
serts, that military force is needed 
to deter the wicked Communists, 
I have very little doubt that it 
would take very little in the way 
of clever Communist appeasement 
to make him, and millions of 
others, return to the deeper convic- 
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tion that Communism is somehow 
progressive, that Communists are 
not such bad fellows after all, and 
that in any case their latest actions 
show that they are perfectly pre- 
pared to be reasonable and to ef- 
fect a permanent settlement of the 
differences between East and West. 

This must not be interpreted as 
meaning that Bevan and his fol- 
lowers are insincere when they 
write that “no one, except a paci- 
fist or a partisan of the Kremlin, 
would argue that military strength 
is not needed to deter the rulers of 
Soviet Russia.” But it does mean 
that almost any change in Soviet 
tactics would cause him; and with 
him millions of others, to have 
second thoughts, and it is because 
of this unacknowledged truth that 
his plea to cut down the rearma- 
ment program is bound to increase 
in popularity with the masses on 
this side of the Atlantic, more es- 
pecially if there is any sign of flex- 
ibility on the Soviet side. 


Tue moral and practical argu- 
ments in support of moderating re- 
armament, as given in this pam- 
phlet, are not without a great deal 
of plausibility and appeal. 

The central argument amounts 
of course to a bet on the unknown, 
namely Russia’s present military 
strength and her readiness to risk 
world war to attain her ends. Here, 
as we have seen, there is this curi- 
ous parallel with MacArthur. But 
the really ominous sign in this con- 
nection is the failure to take into 
account the known ultimate aims 
of Communism. Nor is this failure 
exclusive to Bevan and his friends; 
it is shared by millions of all 
classes and views. People will not 
believe what is written and argued 
and proclaimed in Communist lit- 
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erature frem the beginning, namely 
that by one means or other Com- 
munism must destroy that type of 
civilization which is ultimately 
based on the personality, dignity 
and rights of man as man. Until 
Communism changes its faith, 
which means until Communism 
ceases to be Communism, we know 
that whatever temporary tactics it 
may adopt, its end remains our de- 
struction as a society. 

Therefore Bevan is on much sol- 
ider ground when he argues that 
military strength, though necessary 
in some measure, is not the way to 
overcome the danger of Commu- 
nism. That way is, in some sense 
of the word, “conversion.” We 
must prove Communism to be a 
failure by offering a more attrac- 
tive way of life to those at present 
subject to Communist propaganda, 
and hope that if Communism be- 
comes ideologically isolated, it will 
gradually weaken and die out. 

But what is Bevan’s prescription 
for such “conversion”? To under- 
stand this, we must understand 
rather better the whole mentality 
of democratic-socialism and espe- 
cially British democratic-socialism. 


Tue basic premise of this social- 
ism is that the guarantee of a fair 
share of the world’s goods to every 
citizen means peace and content- 
ment within society. How that fair 
share is to be secured is a second- 
ary matter. It may be done by the 
State ownership of wealth, by gov- 
ernment controls, or by some form 
of voluntary co-operation or self- 
government. 

The world has witnessed the re- 
sults of the totalitarian method. 
The government secures enough 
power to enforce fair shares, and 
having got the power proceeds to 
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keep the prizes for itself and its 
friends, while the masses slave to 
maintain these. 

But in Western Europe the so- 
cialist ideal has been crossed with 
the very different ideal of the pri- 
macy of human rights and liber- 
ties, which is fundamentally a 
spiritual conception, springing from 
Christian dogma. In England, in 
particular, socialism has _ been 
grafted into a deep democratic 
(and Christian-originating) society 
which had grown wealthy through 
being for many generations the 
market and workshop of the world. 
The combination of all three fac- 
tors, to which must be added for- 
eign help after the war, has en- 
abled socialist ideals to be applied 
to a whole society with the result 
that we have developed a Welfare 
State in which everyone truly does 
get a square deal by society. 


Now a man like Bevan, brought 
up in very different social condi- 
tions and the victim of them, looks 
at the results of this peaceful so- 
cial revolution of which he himself 
was a chief architect and is there- 
by strongly confirmed in his view 
that socialism is the one solution 
to the world’s troubles. He fails 
completely to take into account the 
fate of socialism where a Christian 
tradition of democracy did not ex- 
ist, as in Russia. He fails to see 
how greatly free enterprise was re- 
sponsible for producing the wealth 
which socialism was able to dis- 
tribute. He. fails to see that even 
without socialism, as for example, 
in America and Scandinavian coun- 
tries, it is possible to have a far 
fairer type of society than under 
socialism. 

So, believing what he does, he 
naturally advocates socialism as 


the one means of creating any- 
where in the world that degree of 
social peace and contentment which 
will be a complete answer to Com- 
munist propaganda, as it seems to 
be in his own country. 

Applying this to the world situ- 
ation today, he insists on two lines 
of policy. The first is a generous 
policy of financial aid to the im- 
poverished and exploited peoples of 
Africa and Asia where Communism 
threatens to make headway, given 
in such a way as to promote the 
socialist ideal among them. “The 
foreigner can stay in Asia or Africa 
only if his Government at home has 
the statesmanship to offer true 
partnership, in place of the old im- 
perialism, and common cause in 
pursuing the social revolution 
which all these countries need even 
more than foreign capital.” 

The second is the guaranteeing 
against financial circumstances and 
hazards of every jot and tittle of 
the socialist deal to the worker in 
a country like Britain where a 
measure of socialism has been es- 
tablished. 


N ow neither the help to the ex- 
ploited peoples of the world, nor 
the maintenance of the Welfare 
State, with an absolute financial 
priority for the working classes in 
Britain, can survive the present re- 
armament plans. But if they go by 
the board, then the purpose of re- 
armament will itself be frustrated 
since the security against Moscow 
gained by arms will be lost in other 
parts of the world through the in- 
creased unrest which Communist 
propaganda can exploit. Indeed, so 
far as Britain is concerned, Bevan 
prophesies so great a shortage of 
raw materials and so rapid an in- 
flation as to overturn our whole 
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economy with disastrous social re- 
sults. 

It will be noted that there is very 
little which Bevan has to say, save 
for his insistence on doctrinaire 
socialism, which has not been said 
before. Both the American and the 
British governments have insisted 
that militarism is not enough, that 
the free peoples of the world 
should be helped “through their 
own efforts, to produce more food, 
more clothing, more materials for 
housing, more mechanical power 
to lighten their burdens” (Tru- 
man’s Point Four of January, 
1949), that the countries of West- 
ern Europe cannot be expected to 
rearm to the sacrifice of their po- 
litical, social and economic systems. 

And that is one reason why Bev- 
an’s lead is likely to prove so ef- 
fective. He is stating what we all 
say and believe, but insisting that 
these things should be given the 
priority over rearmament, while 
others are saying that rearmament 
must for the time being be given 
the priority over the rest—‘peace, 
then plenty,” as Attlee puts it. 


| seems to me certain that if 
Bevan is proved right in his fear 
that our social fair deal is imper- 
iled by the rearmament program, 
then the mass of our voting power 
will ultimately support him. It 
may very well do so, if the Rus- 
sians are clever enough to change 
their tactics and to pretend to work 
for a settlement. In Bevan’s favor 
there is also this point. Bevan 
argues that continued rearmament 
will inevitably lead to war in the 
end. I do not think that this is 


necessarily true, but it is true to 
say that the present policy if con- 
tinued indefinitely on both sides 
must create a climate of ever in- 
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creased suspicion on both sides 
which makes any reasonable mo- 
dus vivendi impossible. 

What I mean by this is that even 
if by some miracle the Russians 
ceased to be Communist, but be- 
came just Russians, our interna- 
tional problem would still remain 
because the international (as op- 
posed to the ideological) mistrust 
would still remain. That is a great 
danger, and we must beware of 
thinking of the present trouble 
solely in terms of Communism ver- 
sus Free World. It is a conflict of 
great blocks of Powers as well. 

But Bevan’s great fallacy, of 
course, is the basic notion that if 
you guarantee a man a fair deal in 
life, he will always remain content. 
It is perfectly true to say, as the 
Church says, that a man has a right 
to social justice; but that is by no 
means the same as saying that 
when he gets social justice he will 
automatically become a good man. 

Goodness is not a question of 
what you get, but what you do. The 
fundamental human problem re- 
mains today what it has always 
been, namely spiritual and moral. 
The difference between today and 
yesterday is that yesterday this 
was acknowledged and to some ex- 
tent met, whereas today it is com- 
pletely forgotten. 


I. this dilemma there are, as it 
seems to me, two basic and un- 
challengeable constants. The first 
is that so long as Communism re- 
mains Communism it will never be 
satisfied with anything but the 
overthrow, in one way or another, 
of the Christian-founded society 
based upon an absolute respect for 
the rights and dignities of man as 
man. 

The second is that the only final 
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alternative to the philosophy of 
Moscow is society’s open and effec- 
tive recognition of man’s spiritual 
status and duties and of the pri- 
macy of his moral obligations to 
God, to his neighbor and to him- 
self. 

The first demands the mainte- 
nance at all costs of that degree of 
military strength (whatever it may 
be) which can effectively protect 
an area of freedom within which 
it remains possible to work toward 
the realization of the second. If it 
is a fallacy and a stupid delusion 
on the part of a Bevan to suppose 
that social reform is enough to 
check Communism and finally con- 
vert Communists, it is no less a 
very dangerous fallacy to suppose 


that rearmament alone can save 
us. 
Even if it does not directly pre- 
cipitate the disasters of war, it can 
only in the end create an economic 
burden from which the nihilistic 
philosophy of Communism will 
reap the benefits. 

The true answer must include 
that spiritual and moral rehabilita- 
tion of the free world which will 
give the endurance and courage to 
bear necessary sacrifices and the 
example which will gradually de- 
prive Communism, of. its present 
appeal to a generation which has 
lost its faith and is clinging des- 
perately to comforts of mind and 
body of which it has lost the living 
inspiration. 


Chopin and Poland—1951 


By ANNE L. McCaBE 


T ue soul in music, shadow in the light, 

The spirit of warm love and tremulous dreams, 
Long dead, yet he is here with us, it seems, 
Inspiriting the man who plays tonight. 

And there is none but Chopin in the room, 
This other’s hands are his hands on the keys; 


Pale ghostly fingers playing 





and one sees 


His profile ’gainst the moonlight in the gloom. 

And in the melody a murmur, “Why 

Were you not with us in the hour of death? 

Where was your beauty when we came to die, 

Your love and hope, your sweet and living breath? 

Are we, like you, to perish with a sigh 

When these last faint melodious chords will cease?” 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1950-1951! 


DRAMA: 


Darkness at Noon—Second Threshold—The Rose Tattoo*—Autumn 


Garden—Black Chiffon—Billy Budd—The Country Girl—Hilda Crane. 
ComeEpigEs: Affairs of State+—Season in the Sun*—Bell, Book and Candle—T he 

Moon Is Blue*—Stalag 17*—-Gramercy Ghost—The Lady’s not for Burn- 

ing—Daphne Laureola—Ring Round the Moon—The Curious Savage— 


Angel in the Pawnshop. 


MusicaLs: Call Me Madam*—Guys and Dolls*—The King and I*—A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn*—Seventeen*—South Pacifict—Gentlemen Prefer Blondes*— 
Oklahoma*—Make a Wish—Out of This World. 

Revues: Pardon Our French—Bless You All. 

Revivats: An Enemy to the People—King Lear—Romeo and Juliet—Green 
Pastures—The Relapse—Springtime for Henry—Twentieth Century. 


Crry CENTER REVIVALS: 


Dream Girl—Richard IIl—lIdiot’s Delight—Captain 


Brassbound’s Conversion—The Royal Family—Taming of the Shrew. 
AntA: Tower Beyond Tragedy—Peer Gynt—School for Wives—Getting Married 
—Mary Rose—House of Bernardo Alba—Little Blue Light—Night Music. 


‘Tas legitimate theater this season 
was represented by thirty-eight plays 
of which twenty ran for more than 
a month and seven for less than a 
week. Bell, Book and Candle came 
the nearest to a “smash hit” and 
only closed when Rex Harrison and 
Lilli Palmer left the cast. Of the 
eleven new musicals, five scored 
success and one ran for five months 
which is not long enough to repay 
the staggering capital required for a 
handsome production. 

There are now, however, eight 
musicals to five plays running on 
Broadway and without doubt the 
music drama .as it has been devel- 
oped and perfected in the American 
theater is our most important con- 
tribution to the stage, making full 
use as it does of the visual arts in 
which we seem more creative at the 
moment than in ideas. 

Seventeen, the latest musical play, 


based on Booth Tarkington’s classic 
of adolescent romance is a particu- 
larly charming example of unity in 
plot, music and décor and of how 
humor even in a musical may be 
completely dependent on character- 
ization. This is also proved in A 
Tree Grows in _ Brooklyn’ where 
Shirley Booth’s Aunt Cissy is the 
laugh solvent but, although the sor- 
did background of the novel is ig- 
nored in Jo Mielziner’s stylized ver- 
sion of poverty, the ugly realism of 
a scene in a brothel and the vulgar- 
ity of some of the lyrics obtrude as 
unpleasantly as an overturned ash 
can, 

There is nothing like that in Call 
Me Madam which revolves about the 
contagious jollity of Ethel Merman. 
The imaginary principality of Pene 
Du Bois’ fairy tale sets is dignified 


1 Plays marked with an asterik were still 
running as of August ist. 











by the Prime Minister of that excel- 
lent actor, Paul Lukas and Galina 
Talva’s blonde princess but flights of 
fancy are anchored to. Miss Merman’s 
dynamo and Russell Nype’s Harvard 
accent. 


| a however, have no 
place in The King and I where Jo 
Mielziner with Irene Sharaff riot in 
beauty with Siamese backgrounds 
and costumes. Indeed what most 
people seem to carry away in their 
memories is the pantomime of the 
royal children’s introduction to Anna 
and Jerome Robbins’ ballet. 

Yet The King and I is really a psy- 
chological study of an Oriental po- 
tentate, veering toward progress, 
challenged by an apostle of the 
Rights of Man—and Woman—in the 
person of a British governess. It is 
probably because we are supposed 
to see Siam through the eyes of Anna 
that Rodgers has deliberately avoided 
oriental harmonies in his music. Yul 
Brynner is magnificent as the King 
but Miss Lawrence, graceful as she 
is in her billowing skirts, has no 
song that gives scope to her deli- 
cately quizzical humor. 

Guys and Dolls is full of the tang 
of the Damon Runyon humor which 
gives it unique and rather inexplica- 
ble charm as its characters are mostly 
Broadway gamblers. But they are 
very human gamblers with a code of 
their own that forces them on losing 
a bet to attend en masse the Save-a- 
Soul Mission. Again Mielziner has 
put on magical glasses in looking at 
Broadway which is as good a blend 
of fact and fancy as the Runyon 
stories or the Crap Game in the 
sewers in Michael Kidd’s ballet. 

Discarding Molnar’s play, The Good 
Fairy, for a Parisian background, 
Make a Wish also discarded realities 
for a straight old musical comedy 
plot, then tried billing it as sexy, and 
closed. Out of this World, Cole Por- 
ter’s version of the Amphytrion fa- 
ble was so clumsy-footed in its satire 
of sex and staged a ballet of such 
pagan licentiousness that it seemed 
just retribution that in spite of the 
reappearance in it of that unique, long- 
legged comedian, Charlotte Green- 
wood, it closed within five months. 
Courtin’ Time, pleasant and unpre- 
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tentious, and Flahooley, pretentious 
and political, closed in a matter of 
weeks. 

Of serious drama, there is nothing 
to proclaim as a work of genius, but 
four or five plays had a sound basic 
theme, distinction in writing and in- 
telligent characters. The most sen- 
sational from the point of view of 
the actor was Sidney Kingsley’s 
dramatization of Koestler’s novel, 
Darkness at Noon in which Claude 
Rains, in what amounted to a mon- 
ologue, traced the mental processes 
of a Soviet leader in his dungeon 
during a “purge.” The production 
overstepped the subjective difficul- 
ties in a varied series of flashbacks. 
Rains sustained the tensity of a man 
facing death and his conscience for 
three acts; and the picture of the top 
Communist stood against the wall by 
the very ruthlessness he had worked 
to create was satisfying to the public. 

Second Threshold, Philip Barry’s 
posthumous play, was the study of a 
self-made statesman who has sacri- 
ficed all family ties for his career 
and then finds himself wanted by 
Washington but unwanted by his 
children. Full of emotional as well 
as literary values, Mr. Barry was so 
meticulous about overlaying emotion 
with the enamel of sophistication 
that the daughter’s small talk cloyed 
in cleverness. It was a disappoint- 
ment to have so distinguished a play 
with such a fine performance by 
Clive Brook close in four months. 


T. S. Exror’s Cocktail Party people 
were quite as brilliant as Mr. Barry’s 
but without the proclivity for banter 
even in crises, which has the danger 


of seeming artificial There was 
nothing brilliant about the _ three 
characters in Clifford Odets’ Coun- 


try Girl although Uta Hagen was 
most convincing as the drab wife 
who rescues her actor husband from 
alcoholism. As an actor one was 
also convinced that he would always 
be a ham, drunk or sober. 

Autumn Garden was Lillian Hell- 
man’s symbolic name for the study 
of a group of the best people near 
New Orleans who, finding themselves 
approaching middle age, suddenly 
discover that it is too late for them 
to condition themselves for the better 
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lives that they had planned. It is a 
thoughtful play filled with very real 
people and although the action was 
largely subjective, thanks to the un- 
usual cast headed by the Marchs, 
Kent Smith, Ethel Griffies and Jane 
Wyatt, the interest didn’t drag but 
it did lack full impact because not 
one of the many characters was 
worth the full sympathy of the audi- 
ence and thus their futures lacked 
importance. 


| * was written, however, with the 
same keen insight that marked 
Black Chiffon in which, on the other 
hand, Flora Robson, was a very sym- 
pathetic mother who has been caught 
between the antagonism: of her hus- 
band and son. The emotional ten- 
sion, she has tried to ignore is too 
much for her when her son is about 
to be married and, acting on some 
curious subconscious quirk, she be- 
comes a_ shoplifter. A psychiatrist 
says he can prove her innocence but 
rather than stir up the muddied 
waters of neuroses, she goes to jail. 
It was an absorbing play with a su- 
perb performance by Miss Robson 
and a fine English cast, but illness 
disrupted the run. 

Billy Budd, the dramatization of a 
sea story by Herman Melville had 
such a confused philosophy that de- 
spite a distinguished cast and pro- 
duction and the co-operation of the 
actors, in and out of the cast, it closed 
when it failed to win the Pulitzer 
Prize. Hilda Crane, played by Jessica 
Tandy, was Raphaelson’s study of a 
small-town girl whose ambitions kept 
on being tangled with her passions, 
and the girl’s philosophy was as ob- 
secure as the playwright’s. 

Equally obscure is Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s philosophy in The Rose Tat- 
too, a broadly humorous and human 
story of a Sicilian widow on the Gulf 
Coast vitiated by a last act which is 
psychologically untrue as it is shame- 
less. Although I do not respect all 
his plays, I respect Mr. Williams’s 
genius. What he lacks is faith. 


ee crown this year goes with- 
out reservations to The Lady’s not 
for Burning, Christopher Fry’s fan- 
tastic medieval play in verse had a 
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bewildering wealth of poetry and 
rich metaphors which required the 
perfect diction given it by Gielgud 
and Pamela Brown and the London 
Company. 

Entrancingly entertaining too was 
Fry’s adaptation of Anouilh’s Ring 
Round the Moon with traveler cur- 
tains by Dufy and music by Poulenc. 
The action took place during a ball 
in a French chateau about 1912. The 
characters are disparate but carefully 
identified — from the “crumbling” 
butler to the Polish millonaire who 
is induced by the idealistic but im- 
poverished heroine to tear up his 
money and sell his stocks — which 
latter transaction makes him richer 
than ever. The tango which is 
danced during the disruption of a 
love affair was a masterpiece of 
choreographic emphasis. The com- 
edy had the completely French com- 
bination of imagination, idealism 
and sophistication. 

Ring Round the Moon apparently 
never reached the audience who 
would have appreciated it, but it had 
a longer run than Daphne Laureola, 
by James Bridie—with Dame Edith 
Evans—which was very popular in 
London. Dame Edith and Cecil 
Parker both gave remarkable per- 
formances but Bridie wrote the last 
act to please himself and not the 
audience who wanted to know how 
Lady Pitts had happened to marry 
her chauffeur. They never found out. 

Bell, Book and Candle, by the 
Americanized Englishman, Van Dru- 
ten, is a tale of modern witchcraft 
on Murray Hill and was as well writ- 
ten as played by Rex Harrison and 
Lilli Palmer whose departure for 
Europe closed the play. 

The prolific French playwright, 
Verneuil, wrote nothing original in 
Affairs of State but the action is lively, 
the lines amusing and the people 
agreeable, particularly as played by 
Reginald Owen as the ex-Secretary 


of State and Celeste Holm, whose 
part is now being taken by June 
Havoc. 


, ae four completely American com- 
edies are The Moon is Blue, Stalag 
17, Gramercy Ghost and Season in the 
Sun. The latter by Wolcott Gibbs is a 
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satirical farce about The New Yorker 
staff and Fire Island which is as un- 
seemly and alcoholic as the play. 
Dull too. Stalag 17 is noteworthy 
both because it was conceived and 
actually written by two airforce men 
in a German prison camp and be- 
cause it skirts the rough language of 
Mr. Roberts, and yet its exciting 
story and its humor seem full of in- 
trinsic atmosphere. 

The Moon is Blue is the story of a 
young couple who meet on top of the 
Empire State building and find their 
romance complicated by the young 
man’s too friendly and hard drink- 
ing neighbor. Completely proper in 
its outcome the dialogue has implica- 
tions not for children. It is extremely 
well acted by Barbara Bel Geddes, 
never more attractive, and that past 
master of sophistication, Donald 
Cook. The young architect is Barry 
Nelson. 

Sarah Churchill proved her acting 
ability when she appeared in Gram- 
ercy Ghost, a very pleasant farce 
about a Revolutionary G.I. who is 
doomed to linger in Gramercy Park 
and falls in love with a modern girl. 
Martha Scott succeeded Miss Church- 
ill. It has now closed. 

The Curious Savage was a rather 
beguiling comedy about some agree- 
able eccentrics in a sanitarium with 
Lillian Gish, and Angel in the Pawn- 
shop was an eccentric fantasy with 
Eddie Dowling. 


I. would be splendid to be able to 
say that the best acting of the sea- 
son was in the two Shakespearean 
revivals of King Lear and Romeo and 
Juliet but in spite of her arresting 
performances on the screen, Olivia 
de Havilland was a colorless Juliet 
while Louis Calhern, although a very 
commanding and sympathetic Lear, 
has still not yet quite absorbed the 
full philosophy of the tragedy nor 
rounded out the character of the 
King. 

This is entirely natural after play- 
ing the part for only a few months 
as all of the great Lears of the past 
played the King for ten or twenty 
years. Yet Calhern stands out nobly 
in the mention of Claude Rains 
(Darkness at Noon); John Gielgud 
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(The Lady’s not for Burning); Regi- 
nald Owen (Affairs of State); Fred- 
ric March (Autumn Garden); Lee 
Tracy (ldiot’s Delight); Yul Brynner 
(The King and I). Mr. Calhern has 
a fine ambition, great talent and the 
physical proportions for a tragedian. 
He is the most interesting figure on 
our stage today. 

Among the ladies, I would name 
for outstanding performances: Flora 
Robson (Black Chiffon); Dame Edith 
Evans (Daphne Laureola); Pamela 
Brown (The Lady’s not for Burning); 
Maureen Stapleton (The Rose Tat- 
too); Barbara Bel Geddes (The Moon 
is Blue). Yes, this season the English 
are the winners but then they are 
given much broader experience in 
the British theater. 

Among the younger players, I was 
impressed by the work of Richard 
Burton in The Lady’s not for Burning 
and Kenneth Nelson in Seventeen as 
well as Joan Lorring in Autumn Gar- 
den. The most suitable and decora- 
tive sets were Raoul Pene Du Bois’ 
for Call Me Madam, Jo Mielziner’s 
for Guys and Dolls and Stewart 
Chaney’s for Seventeen. The best cos- 
tumes: Irene Sharaff’s in The King 
and I, 


Tw ON THE AISLE.—Happy as they 
are in the heat, we fear the show 
girls in this revue will feel the chill 
of autumn. Apart from the girls’ over- 
economical wardrobe the rest of the 
show veers toward decency—for a 
revue. Although Bert Lahr is the 
headliner, only twice does he relapse 
into burlesque; the rest of the time 
he wins his laughs with full propri- 
ety as a pitcher, as Captain Universe, 
a space pilot, and with impersona- 
tions of Valentino and Queen Vic- 
toria. He is at his best, however, as 
a paper picker for the Department 
of Parks in the only sketch not writ- 
ten by Betty Comden and Adolf 
Green who are responsible for the 
rest of the show. 

Fresh from three years in London 
in Annie Get Your Gun, Dolores Gray, 
proves that she knows how to put 
over a song. She has a throaty but 
very powerful voice, clear diction, 
acting ability and is full of what one 
might call “zip.” Miss Gray’s sketches 
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include the alarm of two young par- 
ents over their baby’s possible neu- 
rosis about his rattle and a very 
amusing parody of T. S. Eliot. This 
is the highest peak of culture. 

The peak of humor comes with 
Elliott Reid’s one-man version of the 
Kefauver Committee—a small master- 
piece. Colette Marchand from the 
Ballet de Paris dances with rather 
tiresome affectations but her partner, 
J. C. McCord, is a newcomer with a 
great deal of promise. 

Gordon Hamilton, who was also 
with Roland Petit’s Ballet de Paris, 
only appears in the Dog Show with 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


May, 1949 


Soutn Paciric.—The new princi- 
pals seem to be a success at the Ma- 
jestic. 

February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Carol 
Channing is the highlight in a not 
too funny and very under-dressed 
show.—At the Ziegfeld. 


November 


AFFAIRS OF STaTE.—June Havoc has 
now replaced Celeste Holm in Ver- 
neuil’s amusing comedy about an ex- 
Secretary of State—who is Reginald 
Owen.—At the Music Box. 


December 


Catu Me Mapam.—rThoroughly at- 
tractive musical with Ethel Merman 


at her best—good songs—splendid 
cast and delightful dancing and dé- 
cor.—At the Imperial. 


January, 1951 


Guys aNpb Do.tis.—Winner of the 
Drama Critics’ Award, this musical 
of Damon Runyon characters has a 
distinctive humor and charm all its 
own. Virtue wins out in the Save-a- 
Soul Mission; the violation of good 
taste is in the costumes of the night 
club dancers.—At the _ Forty-sixth 
Street. 
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choreography created by Ruthanna 
Boris. It is a very charming trifle in 
which Russian Wolfhounds, Spaniels, 
and Dalmatians all compete but the 
very piquante Pekingese loses out to 
the French Poodle, who, of course, 
is Miss Marchand. 

Howard Bay has designed an 
imaginative décor for the whole re- 
vue; and the costumes for singers and 
actors are by Joan Personette. For 
the show girls they are negligible. 
The music is never intrusive. Judging 
from the response of a large audi- 
ence, Two on the Aisle may be a hit. 
—At the Mark Hellinger. 


REVIEWED 


March 


THE Rose Tatrroo.—Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s latest drama is full of humor 
and humanity for two acts and then 
goes to pieces morally and psycho- 
logically. Maureen Stapleton is extra- 
ordinary as Serafina delle Rose, the 
Sicilian widow.—At the Martin Beck. 


May 


THE KiNG AND I.—The music is the 
minor factor in this resplendent pro- 
duction in which Yul Brynner is tri- 
umphant as the King of Siam. Ger- 
trude Lawrence has more charm than 
voice as Anna. The costumes and the 
ballet are outstanding.— Aft the St. 
James. 


THE Moon 1s_ BiveE.—With only 
three in the cast—except for an inter- 
ruption —this highly sophisticated 
comedy sustains its interest and 
amusement due to the accomplished 
Barbara Bel Geddes and Donald 
Cook. The outcome is moral but the 
dialogue is not for children.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


June 


A Tree Grows IN BROOKLYN.—The 
music by Schwartz, the costumes by 
Irene Sharaff and sets by Mielziner 
give plenty of glamour to Brooklyn in 
the 1890’s. The musical ends where 
the novel began and Aunt Cissy as 





ISAIAN MOMENT 


played by Shirley Booth is the comedy 
mainstay of the story which adds an 
ugly touch of realism and a good deal 
of vulgarity to the lyrics.— At the 
Alvin. 

July 


StataG 17.—Actually composed 
while prisoners, the authors offer a 
very authentic picture of their air 
force comrades in a German camp 
and have contrived a plot which keeps 
one guessing. They have also written 
forcefully but without the offensive 
language which scarred Mr. Roberts. 
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Very well acted.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 
August 


SEVENTEEN. — Completely delightful 
musical version by Sally Benson and 
Walter Kent of Booth Tarkington’s 
classic. The sets by Stewart Chaney 
ring Indianapolis with imagination 
for Willie Baxter’s first romance. 
Kent’s score is harmonious with the 
story and the whole adds up to 
a delightful and amusing evening— 
if you like adolescents!—At_ the 
Broadhurst. 


lsatan Moment 


“For a small moment have I forsaken thee, 
but with great mercies will I gather thee.” 


isaas, liv. 7 


By CATHERINE CARNEY, R.C. 


I HAVE a Thabor vision in my heart, 


Christ. 


Send me on to rugged, cloud-swirled-peak! 


Frail child am I, yet brave enough to start 
Bold climbing toward the Beauty that I seek. 
In Upper Room, with Thee I have been fed, 


Christ. 


Lead me now to barren, wasted lands! 


Made strong by chaliced Wine and taste of Bread 
I can go singing over burning sands. 


Such was my prayer before the searching years 


Began. 
All fear. 


Long have | stood at mountain base 
For food and drink I have but tears 


Songless, I am myself the desert place! 
Small moment of forsaking, this? I wait. 


Come, come, Love! 


Gather me with mercies great. 





New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


The Weight of the Cross. By Robert 

O. Bowen. Knopf. $3.50. 

For all its stirring action, its epi- 
sodes of pursuit and betrayal, its vio- 
lence and anguish, this exceptionally 
fine and thoughtful first novel is a 
contemplative book. The author re- 
flects on the dark actions of the recent 
war and achieves, with palpable sin- 
cerity, a spiritual pattern for it. It 
is perhaps not too fanciful to see in 
this book a careful working out of the 
“Hound of Heaven” theme. We may 
be meant to have a clue in the fact 
that. it all started for Tom Daley, a 
renegade Catholic, when he went ber- 
serk on his ship the Thompson. At 
any rate, from then on, through his 
experiences in the psycho ward, his 
escape under enemy fire, and his long 
imprisonment by the Japanese, Tom is 
in flight, first from and later. toward, 
the “swift running feet” of Francis 
Thompson’s poem. 

“The trouble with you,’ Tom re- 
flects midpoint in his regeneration, 
“is that under all your hating and 
fighting and refusing to accept what 
you tell yourself is wrong is the fact 
that you never really belonged to any- 
body or anything.” The pattern of 
Tom’s alienation is faithfully drawn. 
His murderous impulses, his rages, and 
his wooing of death are seen clearly 
for what they are. 

There is no quick conversion here; 
no handy miracle. Tom Daley comes 
convincingly to the point where, 
through faith in God, once rejected, 
he finds the reasons that “linked his 
father’s time to his.” He can see at 
last “all that happened in the islands 


” 





as a mingling of many partnerships. 
They had all shared living with him, 
the strong ones and the weak ones, 
the white and the Jap, and they all 
had a claim on him.” 

The Weight of the Cross is ro book 
for the squeamish. Its realism is at 
times outspoken; its events—forced 
marches, quick and ugly death, the 
dry rot of imprisonment, inhumanity 
and torture—are not pleasant to ex- 
perience. There is occasional clumsi- 
ness in the telling too. But through 
it all shine nobility and spiritual in- 
sight. An exciting and memorable 
achievement. ’ 


Island Interlude. 

Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 

“The individual suffering clamors 
louder than the abstractions,” Father 
Maher thought, as his mind ran over 
the textbook principles in terms of his 
experiences at Tulagi. He was chap- 
lain there for a group of Marine spe- 
cialists who were holding the island 
in clay-pigeon fashion. For everyone 
it was an “interlude” of waiting, either 
to be sent to Guadalcanal or to mect 
with pitiful resources whatever the 
enemy might throw at Tulagi. 

A sensitive man, Father Maher is 
depressed over his “impure” motives 
in making a convert and over the way 
the officers and men are “blundering” 
into fulfilling God’s plan. Lieutenant 
Knowles “groped in the invaded shell 
of personality for a memory to pre- 
serve him,” but Captain Stoddard an- 


By Claude F. Koch. 














nounced, “I’ve given up hope.” Suf- 
fering and death come not melodram- 
atically but in a kind of fever-ridden 
dream. 

The tragedy at Tulagi is muted by 
the author’s technique of reaching out, 
from the sensibilities of his characters, 
for meaning and acceptance. At times 
the fragmentary fashioning of Mr. 
Koch’s structure slows down both the 
doing and the feeling to an irritating 
largo. At times too, he is content with 
telling rather than showing. But 
Island Interlude, in performance as 
well as intent, is a thoughtful, intensely 
Catholic novel, absorbing in its prob- 
ing of a man’s involvement with man- 
kind. 


The Caine Mutiny. By Herman Wouk. 

Doubleday. $3.95. 

No one novelist, and certainly no 
one novel, can hope to capture the 
entire scope of the recent war. It 
was fought in many theaters and by 
many services. In this, his third novel, 
Mr. Wouk does not attempt to give us 
the Navy’s war, but he does succeed, 
even though he selects a minor and 
unglamourous aspect of the naval serv- 
ice, in giving a realistic treatment to 
the war at sea. 

Not stark realism—the author him- 
self notes that “the general obscenity 
and blasphemy of shipboard talk have 
gone almost wholly unrecorded”—and 
not escapism either, The Caine Mutiny 
attempts intellectual insight into the 
experience it records. The result is, 
in the strict and proper sense of the 
term, a comic view of the war. 

Men and events are seen in a steady 
perspective which neither dehuman- 
izes the former nor whines about the 
inscrutability of the latter. This book 
attempts something few war novels of 
any stature have tried: entertainment. 

The Caine Mutiny has a strong story 
line. There is a growing dramatic 
situation as the schizoid skipper of 
the minesweeper Caine, with his mad- 
denimg affirmation “Kay, kay” and his 
assurance “I kid you not,” exercises 
his petty tyrannies over officers and 
men. His third officer, a brilliant and 
cynical Irishman, expresses his con- 
tempt for the regular Navy by asking 
himself as he starts any task, “How 
would I do this if I were a fool?” 
The incidents that arise from Cap- 
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tain Queeg’s inability to handle his 
ship lead to a technical mutiny on the 
high seas and an absorbing court mar- 
tial sequence. Willie Keith’s love af- 
fair with a night club singer adds little 
to the story. A bit too long, at times 
too pat and literary, this is nonethe- 
less a readable book. 


The Twilight of the Elephant. By Elio 
Vittorini. New Directions. $1.50. 

He is known in the family as “the 
elephant,” for old and battered as he 
is, his great bulk recalls his days as 
powerful workman on a construction 
gang. His daughter, the widowed 
mother of the family whose fireside 
the elephant occupies, treats him with 
a rueful mixture of resentment and 
respect. 

Only one member of the family, 
which lives very much hand-to-mouth 
in an Italian city, is working. Yet the 
elephant goes on consuming such vast 
quantities of daily bread there can be 
no antipasto, soup, or wine. (They 
pretend they have these things and eat 
imaginary meals from real dishes for 
the childrens’ sake: “some day when 
there might really be something to eat, 
how would they behave?’”) Still, as 
the mother tells them all, the elephant 
built the Colosseum and the Wall of 
China, and he deserves respect. Then 
a stranger comes, with a reed flute and 
money for wine, and a cryptic mes- 
sage for the elephant. 

This successful and moving tour de 
force has the qualities of the Italian 
film: earthy realism and worldliness 
and yet a firm sense of the poetry and 
worth of the human spirit. 


Hangsaman. By Shirley Jackson. 
rar, Straus & Young. $3.00. 
Miss Jackson is the author of “The 

Lottery,” a short story of great initial 

impact, but one which will not stand 

up under other than technical analysis. 

Hangsaman, a novel fashioned out of 

a number of sketches which float 

round in time and space a bit but are 

about the same people, has initial im- 

pact, and an arbitrary ending whose 

final words (“alone, and grown up, 
and powerful, and not at all afraid’’) 
ring false. For nothing happens for 

Natalie, jung and freudened, except for 

a vague exorcism which apparently 

absolves her of the hurt of her viola- 


Far- 
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tion early in the book. Miss Jackson's 
happy ending is abrupt and absurd. 

Natalie Waite’s mind is an even less 
tidy place to be in than the progressive 
college she attends. She lives in a 
neurotic dream world most of the time, 
keeps a secret journal, and races the 
book’s plot to see which can disinte- 
grate first. Natalie’s egoist father, 
stark, daylight-mad (who can write, 
“console yourself with the thought that 
it was part of my book plan for you to 
be unhappy for a while”), is the one 
triumph of the book. The rest is neo- 
gothic twilight, knowing neither good 
nor evil. 


Umberto’s Cireus. By Eduard Bass. 
Farrar, Straus, & Young. $3.00. 
The circus founded by Carlo Um- 

berto was dedicated, through four 

generations of family ownership, to 

“beautiful creations and perfect per- 

formances.” The late Eduard Bass, in 

this fresh and well informed novel of 
incident, has successfully conveyed 
the technical complexity and final 

achieved simplicity of execution of a 

“classical” circus, one that might well 

enlist “the admiration of the cultivated 

man.” His circus is a European one, 
operating on the Continent during the 
years of the American Civil War. 

The reader first sees the circus 
through the doubting eyes of Antonin 
Karas, a Czech mason, and of his son 
Vasek. The father works as a general 
handyman and doubles as a musician 
in the band, always wondering what 


people would think of him back in his ~ 


village. 

As Vasek learns the sciences of 
tumbling, horsemanship, and cracking 
a whip, Umberto’s Circus unfolds the 
variegated lives of its people. The 
work gang are proud of one another 
as Czechs; a large part of the charm 
and appeal of the book lies in the fact 
that the characters respect one another 
as persons. There are no melodrama- 
tics here—no fires, animal stampedes, 
or sabotaged trapeze bars. 


The Magnificent MacDarney. By John 
D. Sheridan. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
$3.00. 

“He puts a great wave off him, right 
enough, but I just don’t like him,” 
Peter had said long ago of his pros- 
pective brother-in-law. True enough, 
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most people ducked him when they 
could, for “The One and Only” Daniel 
Sarsfield MacDarney was a convivial 
sort of Ancient Mariner with an uner- 
ring eye for a fellow toper and a soft 
touch. He was an artist, with a broad 
streak of the ham in him, in living 
from hand to mouth, and, when he 
deviated into employment, as an en- 
tertainer. 

At two things he was a scientist: 
making a drink last and cadging 
money. “For a pound you needed a 
story with a skin to it, but for five 
shillings you had to pounce and fix 
a man with your eye.” This unpre- 
tentious novel flows along with the 
ease of the Liffey, displaying Mac- 
Darney in the brilliant act of pouncing 
on friend, family, and acquaintance of 
the moment. 

The MacDarney family lives in a 
little court in Dublin, on a street not 
inappropriately named Camelot Ter- 
race. Even though it is like living with 
a volcano for Dan’s wife Sara and her 
daughtera Nora (the two sons have 
ways of getting out from under), there 
are joys as well as sorrows in their 
days. For Sara, who “got worry as a 
wedding gift,” the fact that the great 
man finally “gets his pot scraped” at 
the Jesuit Retreat—a magnificent, half- 
funny, half-pathetic episode—is the 
greatest joy of all. 

Mr. Sheridan does a wonderfully 
dexterous job with MacDarney, show- 
ing at once the “littleness of the man” 
and the cosmic side of his fecklessness. 
All in all, a grand spot of Irish. 


Fire on the Wind. 
Putnam’s. $3.50. 
Things begin with a card game on 

a river boat and end with a forest fire. 

In between are the events, great and 

little, that occur in the settling of a 

new country “building big and fast.” 

The time is the period immediately 

following the Civil War. The place: 

Upper Michigan and the Great Lakes 

country. Wayne Preston, former 

Union officer, passes up a chance to 

help build the Union Pacific to go in 

for logging and railroading in his na- 
tive Michigan. 

With his foster father and brothers 
he goes far, but the machinations of 
Eastern money and the local riffraff 
it buys succeed in complicating mat- 


By David Garth. 
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ters. Another complication is a gal 
named Huron O’Ferrall, daughter of 
an Irish colonel and an Indian prin- 
cess. The proposed railroad across 
Upper Michigan fails, but the more in- 
tricate business with the O’Ferrall 
family works out pretty well. 

Mr. Garth turns in a very competent 
job, despite some hackneyed plot de- 
vices. _He manages to convey some- 
thing of the spirit of the period and 
the lure of empire. He “gets the heft” 
of the thing, to use a favorite phrase 
of his. Even when it comes to plot- 
ting he practices some subtleties. The 
expected showdown fight between 
hero and villain has a new twist; and 
the solution of Wayne’s real paternity 
is revealed, indirectly, to the reader 
but not to Wayne himself. Not top 
drawer but readable. 


Sudden Glory. By Cid Ricketts Sumner. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

What it was to be alive and young 
in Mississippi in 1879 is conveyed with 
spirit and authority in this novel. Mrs. 
Sumner does not indulge in editorial- 
izing about Reconstruction or the 
passing of the great plantations; she 
shows the Daltons and their kin and 
neighbors as, cheerfully and without 
self-pity, they go about living their 
lives. 

Rhoda Lee Dalton, growing from 
childhood to womanhood in the years 
of the story, has no memory of plan- 
tation life. A barefoot country girl, 
training her own horse, delivering milk 
and eggs to the neighbors, and study- 
ing at the Academy, she has dreams 
of becoming a doctor. Her mother is 
a dreamer too, and “practical” only in 
unexpected ways. She saddles her 
horse and rides the countryside, sell- 
ing thousand-year calendars. “Some- 
thing to hand down,” people said, and 
paid the two dollars for them month 
after month in small installments. 

Mrs. Sumner has a fine sense of 
period accuracy; what people wore, 
what they read, what their opinions 
were—all these are not so much re- 
corded as made part of the atmos- 
phere of her story. Her plot is a rou- 
tine one, but it does serve to advance 
Rhoda’s development into adult aware- 
ness. Unfortunately, in two brief but 
unmistakable passages, the author jus- 
tifies suicide and therapeutic abortion. 


Post Stories 1950. Random House. 
$3.00. 

This latest annual of short stories 
selected as the year’s best from the 
pages of the Saturday Evening Post 
confirms once more one’s impression 
that this magazine is hospitable to 
excellent folklore stuff, but that it wel- 
comes the machine-made story even 
more. Outstanding among the two 
novelettes and eighteen stories in this 
year’s collection are Paul Horgan’s 
“The Devil in the Desert,” and “The 
Rider on the Pale Horse” by Helen 
Eustis. 

Mr. Horgan’s work has been used 
in Sister Mariela Gable’s anthologies; 
once again he writes of the Catholic 
Southwest, of vast, thinly populated 
places where time and eternity meet. 
His story of Father Louis’ dialogue 
with the devil is extraordinarily effec- 
tive. Miss Eustis’ yarn of Made Apple- 
gate’s bargain with Mister Death is in 
our best Western ballad tradition. 

Less successful is a story by Frank 
Luther Mott, which is little more than 
an adaptation of William Austin’s 
“Peter Rugg, the Missing Man,” one 
of the earliest American stories. Ray 
Bradbury’s “The World the Children 
Made” is a successful blend of fantasy 
and satire on psychoanalysis. Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor, Paul Gallico, and 
lesser known regulars go through their 
familiar Post paces. 


Nothing Serious. By P. G. Wodehouse. 

Doubleday. $2.50. 

Something serious seems to have 
happened to the stories of the Old 
Master. At first everything looks all 
right; the deft clichés and the pre- 
posterous mix-ups are here. The Old- 
est Member and that “vague and wool- 
len-headed peer,” Lord Emsworth are 
on hand. But reason returns to its 
throne, as P. G. would say, when one 
finds that everything in these ten 
short stories takes place in America. 

The pig-loving peer comes to a Long 
Island estate to attend a wedding in 
the family. The upshot (“Birth of a 
Salesman’’) is the best story in the 
lot, as the Earl hops the hedge, clutches 
his pince-nez, and sells enormous 
quantities of an Encyclopedia of Sport 
under circumstances remarkably re- 
sembling polite blackmail. 

Most of the stories lurch along on 
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old wheezes of plots; they concern 
golf and rapidly broken and even more 
rapidly mended wedding engagements. 
When one reads that Lord Emsworth’s 
youngest son has changed “from Lon- 
don lizard to go-getter” one pales. 
Visibly. Get back to Old Blighty, 
Mr. W. 


Morning For Mr. Prothero. 
Oliver. David McKay Co. $2.75. 
Mr. Prothero’s “morning” dawns 

for him when he discovers that he has 

been dead for many years. An Eng- 
lish surgeon and confirmed rationalist, 
he finds himself “Across the Border,” 
but like Dr. Johnson he has trouble dis- 
tinguishing between hell and Scotland. 

In Miss Oliver’s theology the con- 
cept of hell is “entirely childish”; her 

Mr. Prothero inhabits a curious bur- 

eaucratic place of “immense, benevo- 

lent efficiency” whose people look on 


By Jane 
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mundane affairs through a recording 
apparatus and occasionally appear on 
earth as discreet ghosts. The author 
believes, one would gather, in God 
and free will; apparently her object is 
to describe an afterlife of strenuous 
ethical culture. A pretty pallid job. 


Cameo. By Helen Topping Miller. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 

This is high romance stuff, tough- 
ened just enough with grimness for 
the modern trade. Mrs. Miller smooth- 
ly concocts her time-killer by using 
the Cinderella motif of the younger 
sister whose charms are ignored for 
the more obvious ones of a willful 
elder sister. This sister, cameo-like 
in her cool hardness, competes with 
Cinderella and her widowed mother 
too for the men they want to marry. 
Locale: the haunts of the down-at- 
heels Southern horse-loving set. 


Other New Books 


The Reformation in England. Vol. I 
“The King’s Proceedings.” By 
Philip Hughes. Macmillan. $6.00. 
We have here a book for serious 

persons to read and for scholars to 

appraise. The author proposes to 
break down a period and a movement 
into component parts, and then, to 
show the interplay of these factors in 
the complete and rapid transformation 
of a great country’s religion. A look 
at the comprehensive and quite orig- 
inal division of the subject—carried 

in this first volume up to the year 1540 

—reveals the temper in which Father 

Hughes approaches his task. 

Two of the six illuminating appen- 
dices stand out as of special interest, 
partly because they convey informa- 
tion not easily obtained elsewhere: 
Appendix V summarizes contemporary 
criticisms of Henry VIII’s proceedings 
“from all parts of the country, all types 
of Englishmen”; Apendix VI quotes 


from an official source the brazen 
words of the impudent aristocratic 
beggars who petitioned for a share in 
the loot obtained from the confiscated 
monastic estates. Lady Oxford asks 
for a farm taken from nuns in Norfolk, 
which is “not far from her land”; 
Archbishop Cranmer wants a farm 
from any Nottinghamshire monastery 
for his brother-in-law; John Vaughan, 
one of the King’s commissioners in 
Wales, writes “Help me to have one of 
the Abbeys to farm.” 

Many will be grateful for the author’s 
brief, clear, well-documented com- 
ment on the clash between English 
Common Law and the Roman Law 
(the Justinian Code as developed by 
the medieval legists), introduced into 
England as an aid to absolutism, but 
blocked and confined, as the English 
genius for self-government kept the 
Common Law alive and made England 
and the continent two wholly different 
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worlds for centuries. This first half 
of what is obviously an indispensable 
work makes one impatient for its 
sequel. JosEPH McSoRLEY. 


Undermining the Constitution. By 
Thomas James Norton. Devin-Adair. 
$3.00. 

Few Americans of the present gen- 
eration have any conception of the 
extent to which the form of govern- 
ment by our Constitution has been 
fundamentally changed without any 
other amendment of the Constitution 
save the 16th or Income Tax Amend- 
ment. The author of this excellent 
volume undertakes to enumerate and 
describe the succession of acts—un- 
constitutional acts—-by which this has 
been accomplished. 

The central idea of our constitu- 
tional system was (1) a deliberately 
contrived arrangement by which the 
power of the government was im- 
mensely curtailed and (2) a provision 
under which this form of government 
could not be essentially altered save 
by constitutional amendment. The 
limitation of government power was 
accomplished by two devices: (a) the 
division of powers between the federal 
and state governments and (b) the 
division of powers of the federal gov- 
ernment among an executive, a parlia- 
ment and the courts. 

This was completed by the consti- 
tutional provision which limited the 
federal government’s power of taxa- 
tion. The establishment of a judiciary 
which would stand guard over the 
Constitution seemed to provide an 
effective bulwark against any subver- 
sion of this great structure. 

The only constitutional change was 
that which in the 16th Amendment in 
1913 gave the national government the 
unlimited power of taxation. There 
is no space here to enumerate the 
series of invasions—legal and extra- 
legal. The initiative and referendum 
laws in States were the first serious 
break in that principle. The gradual 
subjection of the court to the executive 
was the next. Finally, the vast delega- 
tion of numerous powers by Congress 
to the executive has completed the 
essential distortion of our system. The 
court has ceased to be the bulwark of 
the republic. By the use of the newly 
acquired taxing powers the federal 


government has expanded into a highly 
advanced socialist pattern. 

The young people of the present 
generation know little of all this. I 
cannot recommend for the inquiring 
college student or the thoughtful young 
people of the time a better book to 
enable them to understand the social 
phenomenon which puzzles and dis- 
turbs all thoughtful men today than 
this clear, thoughtful and sound study 
of the devices and legal stratagems and 
fictions by which our Constitution has 
been far advanced toward becoming 
a hollow shell. JoHN T. FLYNN 


Full Circle: The Story of the National 
Catholic School of Social Service— 
1918-1947. By Loretto R. Lawler. 
Catholic University of America 
Press. $3.00. 

This slender volume, with its easy 
narrative style, amusing anecdotes 
and intimate sketches of some truly 
great Catholic national figures, offers 
material of interest to the historian 
and ;biographer as well as the profes- 
sional social worker. 

The story opens in that period of 
World War I. which the author is 
pleased to term “the coming of age of 
Church organization in the United 
States.” Graphic and authentic is the 
account of the factors culminating in 
the organization of the National Catho- 
lic ar Council. The “emergency” 
school of “Clifton” for the training of 
war jworkers for home and foreign ser- 
vice, stemmed directly from this par- 
ent organization. 

The full flowering of the vision of 
the two men who may be called co- 
founders, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
and Dr. William J. Kerby, Ph.D., came 
later. When a home was found for a 
resident school of graduate status with 
a two year course in professional train- 
ing for social work, Dr. Kerby’s two 
“bests” could be united: the super- 
natural elements of Christian charity 
would be implemented with the best 
in modern educational processes and 
practice. 

From this point on, the professional 
history of the National Catholic School 
of Social Service illustrates and par- 
allels the history of training for social 
work throughout the United States. 
It was always abreast, sometimes a 
step ahead of most. In many respects 
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it was unique, for instance, in the plan- 
ned integration of Christ life with pro- 
fessional motive and practice, running 
as a motif throughout the volume. For 
the exemplars of “the great idea” move 
and live in these pages—Father John 
Burke, Father Kerby, Father John A. 
Ryan, Agnes Regan and hosts of others. 
Their devotion, through storm and 
stress, is but a slight indication of the 
value they placed on the institution. 
Unique, too, was its sponsorship by 
a body of laywomen and its national 
as well as international character. 
The author has chosen to treat her 
subject topically, which makes for 
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repetition of. the same incident from 
different angles. For the sake of read- 
ability, she omits direct source refer- 
ences, although her “Acknowledg- 
ments” testify to the authenticity of 
her work. It carries no index. These 
concessions to popularity § contrast 
with the strictly University type of 
format. An error in the “Contents” 
confuses “Clifton,” of which there is 
no illustration, with the frontispiece of 
2400 Nineteenth Street, the home of 
the National Catholic School of Social 
Service from 1921 to 1947. Miss Law- 
ler fittingly dedicates her book to 
Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Communism, Democracy, and Catholic 
Power. By Paul Blanshard. (Beacon 
Press. $3.50). The author here pro- 
poses to discuss topics which—to re- 
peat an old phrase—have great need 
of light; but unfortunately he con- 
tributes only heat. To serious men the 
issues touched wpon bear heavily on 
the welfare of our country, and the 
common good requires that they re- 
ceive judicial consideration and that 
patient attempts be made to reconcile 
conflicting claims. It seems nothing 
less than calamitous, therefore, that an 
author whose writings are so widely 
distributed as Mr. Blanshard’s should 
adopt the tone of a prosecutor bent on 
obtaining conviction at any cost, and 
should at times behave like a profes- 
sional agitator eager only to foment 
confusion. 

Anyone who doubts that the author 
fits this description may look over the 
comments on his book by Father 
Sheerin in the August issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD; or the review in the 
June issue of Integrity; or the criti- 
cism of an earlier book published in 
The Month of London, by J. Courtney 
Murray, SJ., and reprinted in Tech- 
niques for Convert Makers, a monthly 
release of the Paulist Fathers, June, 
1951. 

The Idea of Psychosomatic Medicine. 
By Curt S. Wachtel, M.D. (Froben 
Press. $5.00). Among books that deal 
with psychiatry mention may be made 
first of Dr. Wachtel’s. Written by a 
practicing physician with a fine record 
as a research worker and with many 
books and articles to his credit, he 


undertakes here to show the impor- 
tance in medicine of the fact that the 
body and soul form one person and 
that both elements need to be con- 
sidered when either is subjected to 
treatment for illness. 

It is refreshing to find a man of his 
high reputation taking his stand solidly 
on Thomistic principles and giving 
the reasons for his conviction that 
psychoanalysis, correctly understood, 
will take into account the Christian 
teaching on the seven capital sins. 

A Few Buttons Missing. By James T. 
Fisher, M.D. and Lowell S. Hawley. 
(Lippincott. $3.50). This volume comes 
from a psychiatrist who throughout his 
eighty-seven-years has retained both 
his sense of humor and his respect for 
spiritual values. His attitude may be 
gathered from this generalization with 
regard to his own profession: “The 
typical patient enters your office dubi- 
ous of his own sanity and departs some 
time later dubious of yours.” 

For the most part this is a rambling 
but wholly pleasant account of what 
he has seen and heard in a half cen- 
tury of practice. The reader closes 
the book with only one regret, that 
the author has not had the advantage 
of a thorough, that is to say a Catholic, 
education with regard to some of the 
ethical points upon which he touches. 

When Minds Go Wrong. By John 
Maurice Grimes, M.D. (Published and 
distributed by the author, 5209 S. Har- 
per Avenue, Chicago, Ill.). Dr. Grimes 
is a crusader who has gained his ex- 
perience in twenty years of practice as 
a psychiatrist and in four years of 














service as a staff member of the Coun- 
sel on Medical Education and Hospi- 
tals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It has cost him time as well as 
money to produce this book in which 
he tells the story of what really hap- 
pens when persons are confined to 
mental hospitals; and he promises to 
use any income derived from it to in- 
crease its distribution. 

It is safe to say that the average 
reader will be shocked and disturbed 
by many of the statements in these 
pages; and even though the statements 
cannot be accepted at face value with- 
out better evidence than is here pre- 
sented, perhaps the very publication 
of them will do good. 

Clinical Studies in Psychoanalysis. 
By Sandor Lorand, M.D. _  (Interna- 
tional Universities Press. $4.00). The 
following comments’ will suggest 
themselves to many a reader who turns 
the pages of this book. Mental illness 
is of course a grave affliction and we 
should all be ready to welcome any 
skillful attempt to discover its causes; 
but diagnosis and therapy must be no 
less scientific in mental than in bodily 
ailments. Works like Dr. Lorand’s 
are responsible for the suspicion, or 
rather the conviction, that unskillful 
attempts to analyze psychic disorders 
have been too common, and hence 
there spreads a low opinion of psychi- 
atry. 

Subjects are reasonably reluctant to 
share secrets with a practitioner whose 
treatment may be made up chiefly of 
obscure phrases and wild generaliza- 
tions and groping speculation—all at 
the risk of doing more harm to the 
patient’s mind than a little boy does 
to a watch when he explores its works 
with a penknife. 

The Gospel in Slow Motion. By Ron- 
ald Knox. (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). 
“Ronald Knox” is a man, not a syndi- 
cate. Yet in time he may become a 
legend, for what one individual can 
possibly do all the permanently valu- 
able work that appears over his name? 
In any event no Catholic, and indeed 
no Christian, can be quite indifferent 
to the rich contributions of this deft 
scholar—although to be sure his ver- 
sion of the Gospels sometimes reveals 
a love of novelty for its own sake, and 
a flair for unusual words. 

The present book—a sort of sequel 
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to The Mass in Slow Motion and The 
Creed in Slow Motion—is made up of 
sermons addressed to the girls in the 
same convent school and takes up the 
day’s Gospel or the day’s Epistle, or 
the day’s saint as a subject, introducing 
“illustrations and allusions which may 
seem to the casual reader, frivolous or 
obscure.” He thinks these should be 
pardoned, and they will be; for as 
always he puts profitable truth before 
us and adapts it to the circumstances 
of our daily living. 

St. Paul’s Gospel. By Ronald Knox. 
(Sheed & Ward. $1.75). In this book— 
Lenten conferences in Westminster 
Cathedral—the author, whose New 
Testament made the text of the Epistles 
so much more intelligible than it had 
been in any previous English transla- 
tion, goes behind the letter to explain 
the spirit, the aim and the general 
value of St. Paul’s Epistles. His title 
implies that he is thinking of the life 
of Christ lived not in Palestine, but in 
the Church, in the souls of the faithful; 
and he has tried to tap Christian teach- 
ing at the source and pass it on to us 
as it was set down by St. Paul who 
handed on the tradition, essentially 
the same in the teaching of all the 
Apostles. 

He warns us, “We must listen pa- 
tiently, allowing him his own choice 
of language, not trying to fix on his 
words a meaning which has since be- 
come technical, not allowing our minds 
to be disturbed by the echoes of later 
controversy. You must come to St. 
Paul with fresh eyes if you are to feel 
his magic.” 

The Communist Trail in America. By 
Jacob Spolansky. (Macmillan. $3.50). 
The subject of this book is no longer 
novel; but the author’s approach is 
new by reason of his personal history. 
Born a Russian, he served as confi- 
dential agent first of the Army Intel- 
ligence Branch and then of the F.B.I. 
and later as government agent, always 
therefore, a close and well-informed 
student of Communism. He sums up 
much of his adventurous career with 
the statement that at one time or an- 
other “he trailed, met, or arrested 
most of the major figures on the Ameri- 
can Communist scene.” 

Wisely the text has been subjected 
to a minimum of editing, for the un- 
formed style is in character. Despite 
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the competition that any new publica- 
tion in this field has to encounter, 
these pages are interesting because of 
the close-up picture they give of so 
many persons known to be active in 
subversive activities. 

The Spanish Labyrinth. By Gerald 
Brenan. (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00). In Spain, as in 
other countries, there are many things 
that need correction; and one would 
like to have them studied objectively 
by a man as intimately familiar with 
the subject as Mr. Brenan. But his 
strictly partisan book reads like the 
indictment of an official prosecutor 
who does not consider it his busi- 
ness to present any circumstances 
that extenuate or excise an alleged 
crime. 

THE CATHOLIC WoriLp pointed oul 
certain defects in the first edition of 
this book. In the second edition some 
of them have been eliminated, but not 
all. The critical reader still finds 
himself often disposed to ask, “How 
did the author find that out?” Mr. 
Brenan has not made the most of an 
opportunity to be almost uniquely 
helpful. 

The Seed and the Glory. By Mary 
Ellen Evans. (McMullen Books, Inc. 
$3.00). It is hard to visualize the richly 
Catholic section of our Midwest that 
includes the Archdiocese of Dubuque 
as a missionary country, and hard to 
believe that all of the churches, 
schools, colleges, convents, and mon- 
asteries erected around that territory 
to the honor and glory of God stemmed 
largely from the work of one young 
Italian friar, Samuel Charles Mazzu- 
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chelli, O.P., later to be affectionately 
known as “Father Kelly.” 

The facts concerning him and his 
work in The Seed and the Glory are 
taken from various authentic sources. 
While the semi-fictionized style is not 
entirely successful, leaving the reader 
confused as to dates and events, noth- 
ing can detract from the splendor of 
Father Mazzuchelli’s achievements. 
They speak for themselves. 

A Handbook to Dante Studies. By 
Umberto Cosmo (New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc.). David Moore has ren- 
dered a notable service to interna- 
tional Dante scholarship by translat- 
ing this last work of Cosmo, the great 
Italian specialist, into the English lan- 
guage. This book is in no sense in- 
tended as an introduction to Dante. 
It is a guide for students who are al- 
ready more or less familiar with the 
field. Each section includes a bibli- 
ography for further reference, with 
Italian items predominating. 

Hands to the Needy. By Sister Mary 
Pauline’ Fitts, G.N.S.H. (Double- 
day & Co. $3.00). This is the 
first adequate biography in English 
of Venerable Mother d’Youville, whose 
work in charity and education be- 
gan in eighteenth century Montreal 
and extends today from the State of 
New York to Alaska, China and Africa. 
It is, as Archbishop Cushing says in 
his Foreword, a “powerful and mov- 
ing story” of heroism, patience and 
tender love of God and mankind. And 
it is told with thoroughness and sym- 
pathetic insight by one of Mother 
d’Youville’s daughters in the Phila- 
delphia Mother House. 
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For Cana conferences, high schools 


and discussion clubs . . . 


Preparation 
for Marriage and 
Family Life 


By Rev. Joun J. O'Connor, S.J. 


With questions appended this informa- 
tive 96-page book treats of such im- 
portant topics as Early Training for 
Marriage, Physical and Mental De- 
velopment, Marital Success, The Sex 
Instinct, Dating, Courtship, Love, The 
Money Problem, Desirable Qualities in 
a Partner, Children, Birth Control and 
Morality, The Formula for Success. 
Used in non-sectarian as well as Cath- 
olic high schools because of its undis- 


puted vocational value. 


Paper binding only: 25c 
$22.00 the 100 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
Printers and Publishers 
New York 19, N. Y. 




















FROM S & W’s 
FALL LIST 


ADVENT 
by Jean Danielou, S.J. 


Father Danielou’s new book is not on the pre- 
Christmas season, but on the general work of 
preparing men for Christ, and all that is involved 
in their conversion. The sanctification of each 
man, like the conversion of a nation, he says, 
follows a pattern and can only be understood in 
relation to the Cross. $2.50. Ready. 







UNLESS SOME MAN SHOW ME 
by Alexander Jones 


Anyone who means to read the Old Testament 
will find this book by Father Jones of the great- 
est help. He explains just what inspiration and 
revelation are (and what they: are not), what 
parts of the Bible are meant to be taken literally 
and which may not be, and does all this with so 
light a touch that we scarcely realize how much 
scholarship went into the writing. $2.50. Ready 
September 12th. 


STIMULI 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Sermons so small that the author compared them 
to gnat stings (noting that “a gnat sting is better 
than no sting at all”). Each takes about a min- 
ute and a half to read, but a disproportionately 
long time to forget. $2.25. September 5th. 





WE WORK WHILE THE LIGHT LASTS 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, 0.S.B. 


A new collection of essays by the author of We 
Die Standing Up. This time his main theme is 
the problems involved in human relationships— 
especially those met with in dealing with people 
we like—usually the most difficult to solve. $2.25. 
Ready. 


Order books from your bookstore. 


The September-October number of Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN ‘TRUMPET contains our 
whole Fall list, extracts from some of the 
books, reviews of earlier ones—if you don’t 
receive it, ask Gloria MacGill to send it 
to you, free and postpaid. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 


Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
5 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10:10 A. M.— 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws 
of the District of Columbia with full powers 
to confer Collegiate Degrees, and registered 
by the University of the State of New York. 
Ranked in the first class by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Affiliated to the 
Catholic University of America and has pro- 
fessors from that University. Conducted by 
the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 














College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, | 
New York 












































THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as Priests in this country or in the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. 
8th Graders and High School Students Should Apply for Minor Seminary 
College and University Students May Apply for Clerical Novitiate 
Young men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become Priests, but feel called to the 


Religious Life, are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life 
of prayer and work: house work, office, shop, kitchen, and farm work. 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago, Ill.) 




















ELIZABETH SETON SCHOOL 


1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and Nee-tetent Country School 

‘or 
Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, at Music, Speech, 


Dra 
Athletic Program: Riding. x ‘Swimm , Hockey, 
oT Tennis, Baske tball me - 
Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking the 
Hudson River, 
Fifteen Miles from New York City. 
For Information: Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
537 Riverdale Avenue, Yonkers 5, New York 














SAINT MARY’S 


NOTRE DAME 
Academy for Girls 
Accredited college preparation. 
Music, Fine Arts, Home Economics. 
Sports — Swimming. 
Spacious campus. Catalog. Box F. 


SAINT MARY’S ACADEMY 
Miami Road South Bend, Indiana 



































Immaculata College 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary 
Fully Accredited 


DEGREES: Arts, Sciences, Pre-Medical, Secre- 
tarial, Music, Home Economics, High School 
Teacher’s Certificate 


eons | Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres 
thletics, Riding, ports 


View-book on Request 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 








CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


New Milford, Connecticut 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and rsonnel, 
and is firmly establ ~¥ as one of the po college 
prep paratory schools of New England. Its location 
s excellent; its pant. t, modern and ths B, It is 
conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patronage 
of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in 

Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught LR a resi 
dent Chaplain, together with the permanent effect 
of the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys 

a sound moral preparation for a good life, and 
School’s outstanding aw prepares them for 
success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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3 Dear Reader: 


Please send in your renewal order before the 
> expiration date of your subscription if you wish to 
LZ <> receive copies of THE CaTHoLic Wor Lp without in- 


terruption! 


It takes 4 weeks to fill subscription orders because of the amount of detailed 
work involved. The first copy of the magazine to be sent on new subscription orders 
will be from the first issue published after the 4 weeks’ service period. 


We send renewal notices in advance of expiration dates, so please renew early, 
won’t you? 


If you change your address, please notify us immediately and send us your old address 
as well as the new. The Post Office will not forward copies without due notice of 
changes and postage must be provided. 




















Techniques 
For Convert-Makers 


A Monthly Release 





LET THE EXPERTS 
HELP YOU: 


To Attract Non-Catholics 10 Cents a Copy 


To Persuade Non-Catholics $1.00 Annual Subscription 


To Instruct Converts 


To Conduct Inquiry Classes 
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Quality and service 


Skilled craftsmanship and 

trained representatives . . . supported by 
modern manufacturing 

methods, prime materials, and 

careful management... 

insure the delivery of quality 


and service at 
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